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Newly enrolled this year are 45 students who share the distinction of being chil- 
dren or stepchildren of Oberlin alumni. Fifteen of the offspring are pictured here. 
First row: Jesse Ford (parents: David and Wendy Woodruff Ford '66/'66), Steve 
Knecht (father: Dieter Knecht ’62), James Schopf (parents: Julie Morgan 65 and 
James Schopf '63), Holly Creighton (parents: Howard and Heather Spencer-Green 
Creighton, ’66/’66), and Roger Falcon (mother: Winifred Ankers Falcon ’56). 

Second row: John McCormick (parents: Garth and Virginia Service McCormick 
96/57), Keith McKeachie (father: Melvin McKeachie ’57), Kevin Vaughan (mother: 
Eva Reinkraut Vaughan ’55), Laura Hisrich (mother: Susan Wherley Hisrich 58), 
and Rachel Gushee (mother: Marion Sibley Gushee ’54). 

Third row: Joanna Pi-Sunyer (father: Xavier Pi-Sunyer ’55), Kirsten Vogt (father: 
Dwayne Vogt '67), Kenneth Litwin (mother: Linda Barron Litwin ’64), Laura Porter 
(parents: William Porter '68 and Nicola Stechow Memmott 68), and Susannah 
Davis (father: Fred Davis ’54). 

Alumni offspring not pictured here are George Alexander (mother: Brigitte 
Solmitz Alexander ’51), David Anderson (mother: Marion Block Anderson ’54), 
Juliet Berger (father: Daniel Berger ’54), Karen Carney (mother: Marianna Wilde 
Carney '62), Andrea Dawson (mother: Patricia Powell Dawson '57), Elena Day (step- 
father: Sandy Lyne ’68), Justin Dudley (parents: Richard and Anna Kingdon Dudley 
01/52), Adrienne Fuson (parents: Douglas Fuson ’65 and Karen Connors Fuson 
Hall ’65), John Hannauer (parents: George and Jane Chamberlain Hannauer ’58/ 
07), Amber Hoadley (mother: Mary Cook ’59), Melissa Hobbs (father: Robert 
Hobbs '61), Elizabeth Hoge (mother: Josephine Jacobson Hoge ’61), Margaret 
Horner (parents: Channing and Louise Bailey Horner ’61/'63), Alexander Kehler 
(father: Robert Kehler '64), Benjamin Kendall (parents: Timothy Kendall ’67 and 
Nancy Stoll Kendall '67), Eleanor King (mother: Joyce Hirano King ’65), Nathan 
Lamont (parents: Austin Lamont ’60 and Sarah Newcomb 60), Deanna Lee 
(mother: Gloria Szutu Lee ’60), Janet Lewis (parents: Joseph and Judith Stanier 
Lewis ’59/’60), Rachel Lickey (parents: Marvin Gorgon-Lickey '59 and Virginia Parr 
99), Melissa Markoff (father: Joseph Markoff ’65), Larissa Murphy (parents: Ernest 
Murphy ’65 and Christy Foote-Smith ’67), David Nalesnik (mother: Allison Mosher 
Nalesnik ’63), John Robertson (father: Donald Robertson 03), Jennifer Shults (fa- 
ther: Fredrick Shults '54), Derek Smith (parents: James Smith ’64 and Christine 
Wineland °67), Jessica Sorg (father: Peter Sorg ’67), Matthew Sullivan (father: 
Thomas Sullivan '60), William Waite (parents: William and Joanne Lischer Waite 
'60/°60), and Adam Werner (mother: Gloria Stolzoff Werner 62) aa 
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LETTERS 


Struggle for Jazz Recalled 


Laura Kaminsky ’78 and I just had our first 
glance at “our” article in the winter 1989 
issue, and it looks great! Nick Brooke did a 
great job of writing, and your editing and 
the layout finished it off just right. Thank 
you so much. 

Re “Learning Jazz” in the same issue, it 
should be remembered that getting jazz 
into the con has been a struggle. One ex- 
ample was when Roland Hanna did a con- 
cert in the mid '70s (he being a classically 
trained pianist), and the powers-that-be de- 
clined to allow him use of the best piano in 
Finney Chapel, despite his request. I hope 
things have improved! 

Richard Kassel ’75 
New York, New York 


Conservatory dean David Boe responds: 


Mr. Kassel is quite right in pointing out that 
the presence of limited-use pianos in our 
concert halls has led to frustration for some 


OBERLIN 
MUSICAL 
UNIO 


ON 


VIDEOTAPE 


Now you can hear and see the 
Musical Union’s May 8, 1988, 
performance of the Verdi 
Requiem, with soloists Carolyn 
James, soprano; Susan 
Schaefer, mezzo-soprano; 
Franco Farina ’77, tenor; and 
Professor of Singing Gerald 
Crawford, bass baritone. 


To order, please send your $15 
check to: 


Toni Renfrow 
c/o Oberlin College Alumni 
Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


pianists, the most famous incident being 
that of Roland Hanna’s appearance in Fin- 
ney. The policy is no longer so rigid. Our 
piano technician, Kenneth Sloane, says 
that since coming to Oberlin in 1978, he 
cannot recall any visiting artist who re- 
quested the limited-use piano being denied 
its use. It has been played by both jazz and 
classical musicians. By avoiding daily play- 
ing and restricting the use of one of the two 
concert grands in Finney to visiting artists 
and our own concerto-competition win- 
ners, we are able to preserve the musical 
integrity of the instrument. 


The Grandchildren Remember 


My sister, Audrey Jenkins Johnson ’44, and 
I were glad to see a photo of our grandfa- 
ther, Merritt Starr, in the winter Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine article “To Cultivate 
Friendly Feeling.” In addition to the infor- 
mation in Who Was Who in America, 
Volume 1, 1897-1942, alumni may be inter- 
ested to know that in 1885 he married Leila 
Wheelock, who had been enrolled in the 
Ladies’ Literary Course in 1873-74. 

He had a distinguished career in three 
successive law firms in Chicago. The story 
in the family is that his biggest legal suc- 
cess came in 1911, getting the recently bro- 
ken-up Standard Oil Companies out of a 
$29,000,000 fine for being a de facto trust 
under the T. Roosevelt anti-trust laws. 

Merritt Starr, whose nickname was “‘Hur- 
rah,” edited and wrote books and speeches 
on Dante, Theodore Roosevelt, the legisla- 
tive and judicial treatment of competition, 
and Lincoln’s lineage, as well as a reference 
digest of Wisconsin law reports. 

Other surviving grandchildren include 
Phil Starr, author of Starr Economics, a 
widely used college text, and Mark R. Starr 
’42 (who is married to Pat Knott Starr ’46). 

Thank you for putting out an excellent 
magazine. 

Starr Jenkins, Professor Emeritus 
California Polytechnic Institute 
San Luis Obispo, California 


Publisher Picks OAM 
over 80-90 Other Magazines 
Because of the nature of my work I read 
about 80 to 90 magazines each month. But 
the one magazine I pick up the day it ar- 
rives and read immediately is the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. By the way, I thought 
the cover on your winter issue was really 
great. 

The next time you review candidates for 
your advisory board, I would be pleased to 


be considered. I run a publishing firm, have 
written 15 books, and edit a newsletter. 

Robert Calvert, Jr. ’47 

Garrett Park, Maryland 


We're glad you like the cover: it was the 
result of a spirited collaboration within the 
Office of Communications, involving the 
OAM editor; the photographer, John Corri- 
veau; and the graphic designer, Mark Ga- 
bel, and lots of help from College archivist 
Roland Baumann, assistant archivist Lisa 
Pruitt, Alumni Association executive direc- 
tor Midge Brittingham ’60, and Clayt Miller 
‘30. 

The members of the advisory Magazine 
Committee are chosen by the Executive 
Council of the Alumni Association. Persons 
wishing to be considered for appointment 
should write to Ms. Brittingham or to Wil- 
liam Warren, president of the association, 
Oberlin College Alumni Association, 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074.—Ed. 


Calero’s Visit Still Debated 


My sincere and hearty thanks to you and 
Josh Fleischmann, Chris Moore, Andrea 
Meyer, and Elena Reeves for the letters 
published in the winter issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. 

It is a pleasure to see Oberlin students 
again asserting the right of unpopular peo- 
ple to be heard on campus. And | feel fairly 
confident that the cause of the Nicaraguan 
Contras is unpopular on the Oberlin cam- 
pus as it is in most academic institutions 
and was, obviously with Robert Baker, 
whose letter occasioned theirs. 

I have always felt that one of the great 
lessons I learned from Oberlin was to be 
always skeptical of the conventional and 
popular wisdom. That was a tacit value in 
the Oberlin of the early ’50s. We didn’t 
much need to talk about it; we just knew it. 
We felt that a good liberal-arts college 
should be a marketplace for ideas, and that 
by presenting many viewpoints, the good 
ideas would win out and the bad ones 
shown up for what they were. 

It was the era of Joe McCarthy, who cer- 
tainly was brimming with bad ideas, and 
few of us would have voted for him had we 
had the opportunity. But I think we would 
have defended his right to speak, and 
many would have gone to hear him had 
anyone invited him. 

Listening to a demagogue does not legiti- 
mate him. It is more likely, in an audience 
of skeptics, to do the opposite. 

The spirit of free and open discussion 
seemed to disappear from Oberlin in the 
‘60s (Mr. Baker’s era). Students adopted 
standard liberal views and tried to defend 
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them by such totalitarian methods as trap- 
ping a Navy recruiter in his car to deny his 
access to students who might well have 
wanted to see him. It was a sad time for 
Oberlin, and I was embarrassed by it. 
I am glad now to see free inquiry and a 
marketplace for ideas back on campus. 
Kenneth A. Longman ’54 
Princeton, New Jersey 


I would like to respond to the attack on me 
from the Oberlin College Republicans. | 
was amused by Mr. Fleischmann’s sugges- 
tion (in “Letters” in the winter issue) that 
Adolf Hitler was a product of a totalitarian 
election in Germany. In fact, Hitler was 
freely elected to power, and his “reforms” 
were supported by a large sector of the 
American business community, at least un- 
til the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. 

I gather that had Hitler survived the war, 
Mr. Fleischmann would consider it appro- 
priate to invite him, also, to Oberlin Col- 
lege to discuss ideas. Perhaps, in the inter- 
est of academic freedom, he also thinks he 
should invite the Ku Klux Klan to Oberlin 
College to hear their ideas on racial issues. 

I would like readers to understand that 
my letter, critical of the Forum Board for 
paying $4500 to have Calero speak, origi- 
nally was published in the Oberlin Review. 
The first sentence of my letter was changed 
(with my permission) to make it appear 
that it had been written directly to the 
alumni magazine. I had written to the Re- 
view at least partially in response to the 
Oberlin College ACLU letter that had ap- 
peared in an earlier issue of the student pa- 
per. [As explained in the winter “Letters”, 
we reprinted the ACLU letter—with the 
permission of the Oberlin College ACLU 
representatives who wrote it—in the 
alumni magazine at the request of the pres- 
ident of the Forum Board, whom we asked 
to respond to Mr. Baker’s letter.—Ed.] 

As an attorney and a member of the 
board of the West Virginia affiliate of the 
ACLU, I would point out that the Oberlin 
ACLU view of the constitutional concept of 
the protection of free speech does not com- 
port with court decisions or the view of the 
national ACLU. The Nazis had a right to 
march in Skokie, Illinois; but Skokie resi- 
dents did not have an obligation to invite 
them or to pay them for coming. 

Free speech and academic freedom sim- 
ply are not the issues. It is wrong to use 
substantial student funds to bring a 
speaker who has instigated torture and 
murder of civilians in the name of democ- 
racy. The legitimate exercise of academic 
freedom should be reserved for those with 
less blood on their hands. 

The expressed disgust of the Oberlin Re- 
publicans lets me know that I have not slid 
into the neoliberalism and yuppyism so 
common in the United States today. It is 
time to return to caring more about people 
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than money. If this is self-righteousness, 
then it is time for more people to be self- 
righteous. We have to struggle against the 
tendencies in the country that would have 
us elect new proponents of fascism such as 
Mr. Fleischmann. 
Robert S. Baker ’68 
Beckley, West Virginia 


From the exchange of letters concerning 
Adolfo Calero’s visit to Oberlin published in 
the spring alumni magazine, it appears that 
the College is now in the business of fund 
raising for the Contras. If Josh Fleishmann’s 
cynical body counting, comparing civilian 
casualties in various armed conflicts and 
distorting history, is an example of what 
Oberlin is like in the late ’80s, I’m ashamed 
to be associated with the College. By his 
illogic, any crime against humanity could 
be justifiable, and its perpetrators wel- 
comed at Oberlin as long as the numbers of 
its victims could be compared favorably 
with those of some other horror. One dis- 
abled child is one casualty too many. 


It is essential to keep in mind that the 
Contras are actively attempting to reinstate 
a regime that regards all farmers, health 
and social workers, teachers, and students 
as enemies of the state, subject to execu- 
tion without trial. I sincerely hope that nei- 
ther Josh Fleischmann nor any of the 
ACLU officers represents current campus 
leadership. 


I object most emphatically to the exorbi- 
tant amount paid to Mr. Calero for his ap- 
pearance on campus. Four thousand five 
hundred dollars is several times the current 
honorarium for distinguished speakers at 
major universities. The ACLU letter is disin- 
genuous in claiming that freedom of 
speech would have been violated were the 
Forum to have failed to meet Mr. Calero’s 
conditions. I would like to have answers to 
two important questions. First, does the Fo- 
rum have no limit on the honorarium for 
prospective speakers? If students propose 
to invite a controversial speaker, I find it 
difficult to believe that the College is 
obliged to meet whatever amount a 


speaker might demand. Second, I would 


like to know how the Forum’s honoraria 
are provided. My taxes are already sup- 
porting the Contras, and I do not want my 
alumni-fund contributions to go, directly or 
indirectly, to the destruction of the lives of 
the women, children, and elderly persons 
who are most often the victims of the Con- 
tras. | have no sentimental illusions about 
Oberlin or any other educational institu- 
tion, but I do expect some integrity and in- 
tellectual coherence from “campus leaders 
who contribute [letters] to the alumni mag- 
azine.” 
Emilie Bergmann 70 
Berkeley, California 


The Forum Board does have limits on the 
amount of money it contributes toward in- 
dividual speakers by virtue of its commit- 
ment to help bring to campus a variety of 
speakers, from both inside and outside the 
mainstream, says Clark Drummond, asso- 
ciate dean of students and advisor to the 
Forum Board. A major part of the board’s 
role is to help other student organizations 
bring speakers to the campus, and in the 
case of Adolfo Calero, Drummond says, the 
board was a secondary sponsor, contribut- 
ing funds proportional to those it provides 
for other campus speakers. The primary 
sponsor for Calero was the Oberlin College 
Republicans. 

Monetary support for the Forum Board 
comes from the student activity fee as- 
sessed each student. The fee, administered 
by the Student Finance Committee, sup- 
ports the nearly 100 student organizations 
on the Oberlin campus. Alumni contribu- 
tions are not used in Forum Board funding. 

Incidentally, says Drummond, it is not 
uncommon for distinguished speakers to 
request fees in the $3000 to $10,000 range, 
and even less well known speakers often 
charge $2000 to $5000 for their appear- 
ances.—Ed. 


I was dismayed to read your “Tappan 
Square Notebook” entry “Campus Hears 
Calero Talk” (fall 1988) because it sounds as 
though Calero talked but not many were 
listening. Your article covered parts of 
three magazine columns, yet what the 
Contra leader talked about was written in 
one sentence. The rest of the piece told 
about demonstrations, shouting students, 
committees opposed, and sign destruction. 
What does all of that have to do with what 
the man was saying, or trying to say? Don't 
we as readers of the alumni magazine have 
the right to read about whatever his mes- 
sage was supposed to be, whether or not 
we agree with it, without all that excess 
“news” thrown in? 
Margie Symons Lee ‘49 
Corvallis, Oregon 


The article and letters about Mr. Calero’s 
visit to Oberlin have shown the power of 
free speech. No one in opposition to Mr. Ca- 
lero could have (inadvertently) more elo- 
quently characterized the moral meander- 
ings and bankruptcy of our own 
enterprises in Central America than Josh 
Fleischmann did in his letter in the winter 
issue of the alumni magazine. The fact that 
Mr. Fleischmann, speaking as chairperson 
of the Oberlin College Republicans, be- 
lieves that “there exists no other speaker 
with the prestige, legitimacy, or unique ex- 
perience on the subject of American rela- 
tions with Nicaragua than Adolfo Calero” 
only emphasizes the point that our Central 

(Continued on page 45) 


AIDS: 


by June E. Osborn ’57 


The projected magnitude of the AIDS 
epidemic makes it an extraordinarily 
important matter for politicians to ad- 
dress; and yet as political problems go it 
is hard to imagine how things could be 
worse: just look at the array of potent 
emotional issues that interfere with ef- 
forts at derivation of thoughtful policies 
and programs. 

The AIDS epidemic has stimulated an 
astonishingly virulent homophobia. It 
thrives on illicit drug use and begs polit- 
ically awkward questions as to the mer- 
its of methadone maintenance and 
facilitation of needle access. It comes on 
the heels of a strident anti-drug cam- 


June Osborn, M.D., ts dean of the Unt- 
versity of Michigan School of Public 
Health. She is a national authority on 
AIDS (see profile “June Osborn: Facing 
Tragedy” in this issue). Osborn ts a 
member of the National Commission 
on AIDS, a congressionally mandated 
commission, and of the World Health 
Organization’s Global Commission on 
AIDS. This article, updated for May 
1989 publication, ts a shortened form 
of an excerpt from the 21st annual 
MclInally Lecture that was published in 
Dividend, the magazine of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Business Ad- 
ministration. The lecture was delivered 
a year ago at the university's business 
school. 


Politics 
an 
Science 


We can design public-health strategies that could abort 
the epidemic through systematic education for 


prevention. 


paign that did not address treatment 
but rather wrapped users and pushers 
and entrepreneurs alike in the same 
cloak of hostile rejection. It has uncov- 
ered ugly evidence that the world has 
not changed with respect to prostitution 
and the unflagging double standard 
that perpetuates it as a profession. And 
almost worst of all, it speaks aloud the 
forbidden name of bisexuality and 
proves unwelcome evidence of its uni- 
versality across the myriad human cul- 
tures that are struggling to maintain 
their identity in our pluralistic society. 

While America is at the epicenter of 
the epidemic, in other parts of the 
world the pace of its progress is quick- 
ening and there is probably not a coun- 
try left on earth where seeds of the new 
pestilence have not been sown: it is a 
global problem and will never again be 
gone. The world changed with the ap- 
pearance of the virus of AIDS: a new 
microbiological bomb has been deton- 
ated in our midst, and, like the advent 
of Hiroshima, the Human Immunodefi- 
ciency Virus (HIV) is a fact of life now 


for the whole human family; we must 
learn to deal with it for the sake of our 
children’s children. 


Uniqueness of AIDS Epidemic 
The events surrounding the AIDS epi- 
demic are unique in human history: not 
only can we exert considerable control 
over the future scope of the AIDS prob- 
lem by what we do now, but we can 
take this historic opportunity to re- 
spond wisely and well, with measures 
that will have social benefit far beyond 
their direct impact on the epidemic. 

There are two distinctly new and his- 
toric elements to the AIDS epidemic: 
one, of course, is the virus itself and the 
dreadful diseases it initiates. The other 
is a happier feature: the fact that its ar- 
rival was mercifully postponed until ap- 
propriate scientific weaponry was “at 
the ready”: molecular biology, virology, 
and immunology were developed in the 
nick of time. 

The saga of the scientific race for un- 
derstanding was truly exciting. The epi- 
demiologists did their job so well that a 
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warning to protect the blood supply was 
set forth only 18 months after the first 
AIDS cases were reported, and the Hu- 
man Immunodeficiency Virus itself was 
discovered in Paris just two years into 
the recognized epidemic, followed 
quickly by independent confirmation of 
the causative virus in two U.S. labs. 
Never has science moved so swiftly, dra- 
matically—and carefully. 

The problem isn’t with the scien- 
tists—it is intrinsic to the new virus it- 
self, for it weaves its genetic message 
into the chromosomes of the human 
cell as an initial infecting step, thus es- 
tablishing a sanctuary where it can and 
does hide in perpetuity, out of reach of 
vaccines and drugs alike. It is a patient 
enemy, too—it lies silent for years be- 
fore its presence becomes known even 
to the infected person; indeed, we now 
realize that the average incubation per- 
iod may be as long as 10 years and that 
those first few cases of AIDS in 1981 
were like light coming from a star—em- 
anations of an ongoing epidemic pro- 
cess that had in fact started years 
before. 

Had AIDS appeared 20 years earlier, 
we would have been hard pressed even 
to recognize the virus, and we surely 
would have lacked the ability to under- 
stand the mechanisms of its deadly dis- 
ease consequences, much less to 
intervene with the drugs and preven- 
tive strategies presently at hand. For 
the first time in human history, our 
comprehension in the face of a novel 
plague is sufficiently advanced that we 
can know our enemy and do some valid 
strategic planning. In fact, we know 
enough to teach people how to auoid 
the virus of AIDS by personal decision 
making about behavior. 

We know that this virus can only be 
spread by a few well-defined means— 
by sexual intercourse or birth or the in- 
jection of substantial amounts of blood. 
The American blood supply has been 
secured with remarkable efficiency and 
speed, so that only voluntary, consen- 
sual behavior remains to be dealt with, 
and education becomes our chief and 
most powerful weapon. That merciful 
fact of the epidemic means we can 
stand clear of the destructive effects of 
personal fear and are in a position to 
respond with compassion to those 
caught in its path. Better still, we can 
design public-health strategies—tai- 
lored to the special features of this vi- 
rus—that could abort the epidemic 
through systematic education for pre- 
vention. The knowledge of how to 
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avoid the virus is a more potent 
weapon that any vaccine will ever be. 


Public-Health Strategies 

However, there is a simplistic tendency 
on the part of some policy makers to 
ignore the new, distinctive features of 
the AIDS epidemic in an uncritical at- 
tempt to invoke archaic public-health 
strategies that were designed in earlier 
times for application to other microbes. 
Perhaps worst of all, many of the public- 
policy proposals generate heat and 
drain precious energy from the prob- 
lems at hand and are based on stark un- 
realism: quarantine, for instance, or 
mandatory screening of large groups at 
low risk—or even efforts at compulsory 


The knowledge of how to avoid the virus is a more 
potent weapon that any vaccine will ever be. 


screening of subpopulations perceived 
to be at high risk—would not only be 
extravagantly wasteful but also would 
have truly detrimental effects on public- 
health goals, driving underground 
those persons we most need to reach 
for counseling and future care. 

For example, despite vigorous public 
health warnings about the unwisdom of 
mandatory antibody screening of low- 
risk populations, on January 1, 1988, 
the state of Illinois embarked on a pro- 
gram that requires proof that HIV anti- 
body testing has been done at the time 
of application for a marriage license. 
The results were immediate: a 25 per- 
cent drop in applications for marriage 
licenses during the first year. The cost 
charged in the private sector was $50 to 
$70 per test, leading to an overwhelm- 
ing inundation that forced the closing of 
facilities at Cook County Hospital, 
which previously had served the coun- 
seling and testing needs of persons at 
genuinely high risk. As a yield for that 
degree of perturbation, at the end of 
one year Illinois had identified only 26 
seropositive people (of whom half a 
dozen may be false positives) among 
the 155,000 newly betrothed persons 
tested. They estimated total cost at 
more than $200,000 per case identified, 
and by 1989 strong efforts were under 
way to repeal the law. 

Just before the Illinois statute came 
into being, a group at the Harvard 
School of Public Health had published a 


formal analysis of the costs and benefits 
of premarital screening programs were 
they to be undertaken nationwide. Us- 
ing carefully drawn assumptions based 
on data or on conservative estimates, 
they concluded that in one year, of the 
million or more silently infected indi- 
viduals in the U.S., only 1200 would be 
identified under such a program; fur- 
thermore, until laborious confirmatory 
tests were completed, nearly 10 times 
that many would be falsely labeled as 
positive even though they were unin- 
fected; and the annual cost would ex- 
ceed $100,000,000. 

Don't misunderstand me: testing can 


June Osborn: Facing 
Tragedy with Optimism 


“There is no high-risk subgroup for 
AIDS,” says June E. Osborn ’57, dean of 
the University of Michigan School of 
Public Health. “Humanity is the high- 
risk group. There are only high-risk be- 
haviors.” 

Choosing her words and precepts for 
greatest impact, Osborn communicates 
the activist’s zeal when she speaks of 
her life's work in medicine, and espe- 
cially when she talks about AIDS. Her 
advice, anchored in a biomedical-re- 
search career that spans over 20 years, 
is widely sought by national and inter- 
national bodies, including the National 
Academy of Sciences Institute of Medi- 
cine, the U.S. Public Health Service 
agencies (the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, the National Institutes of 
Health, and the Centers for Disease 
Control), and the World Health Organi- 
zation (WHO). She doesn’t mince 
words. 

Declaring that the Reagan adminis- 
tration didn’t address AIDS “at all,” ex- 
cept with the biomedical-research 
program, Osborn says the first problem 
that “needs fixing” is discrimination 
against persons who test HIV-positive 
or who are perceived to be persons who 
might test HIV-positive. Testing positive 
for HIV, (the Human Immunodefi- 
ciency Virus) indicates that a person has 
the virus that causes the Acquired Im- 
mune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) but 
is not thought to predict perfectly 
whether a person will develop the dis- 
ease. 

Once this discrimination—in employ- 
ment, housing, insurance, and other 
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be very useful in the context of counsel- 
ing, confidentiality, and anonymity if 
desired by the participant; and rather 
than fishing in the wrong bay while 
frightening off our preferred catch, we 
should be expanding our capabilities to 
offer such options to worried persons 
who have recognized potential behav- 
ioral risk. 


Magnitude of the Epidemic 

I have waited till now to fill in some 
numbers, for | have concluded that, in 
matters of compassion, numbers truly 
numb. To overcome that effect for my- 
self, I try to translate the data into terms 


June Osborn’s interest in the violin, which 
she played in her junior- and senior-high- 
school orchestras, manifests itself in one of 
her needlepoint works. 


areas—has been made illegal, volun- 
tary testing for the AIDS virus will be 
more widespread, Osborn says, adding 
that such voluntary testing is needed to 
help stop the spread of the disease. 
Recently Osborn began serving on a 
committee looking at the drugs/AIDS 
interface. Although she is sympathetic 
to those in drug-ridden communities 
who fear that providing free needles to 
drug users could encourage illegal- 
drug-taking behavior, Osborn nonethe- 
less favors experimental trials of 
needle-exchange programs. Likewise, 
she opposes the illegality of distributing 
free bleach (a disinfectant for intraven- 
ous needles) to addicts. In fact, says Os- 
born, evidence shows that giving away 
bleach leads its recipients to seek health 
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of someone’s sons and daughters, 
nieces and uncles, loved ones and 
friends; I think if we were all to do that 
systematically, the directions needed in 
public policy would become much 
clearer. 

As of now, not quite eight years after 
the first cases were reported, there have 
been over 90,000 cases of AIDS in the 
US.—a figure exceeding the number of 
deaths in the entire Vietnam War. An 
additional 100,000 or more are sick 
with earlier or different manifestations 
of the AIDS virus infection, and the esti- 
mate of the number of asymptomatic, 
infected persons is 1.5 million. 


care for their addiction. In exchanging 
needles and distributing bleach, Osborn 
says, health-care workers would be al- 
lowing drug addicts to survive while 
waiting for access to drug-treatment 
programs. Distributing these items, she 
says, would show that the workers— 
and, by extension, society—care about 
addicts. The often-resultant self esteem 
is requisite for recovery from drug de- 
pendency, she adds, which in turn could 
cut down on the spread of AIDS. 

Antidiscrimination, needle exchange 
programs, and bleach are AIDS-epi- 
demic treatments that Osborn would 
like the public to think about far more 
than they think about a vaccine. “We 
actually know how to avoid the virus, 
and there will never be a vaccine as 
good as that,” says Osborn. 


Involvement from the Beginning 
An author of 16 research and 34 other 
publications in the medical field, Os- 
born was well versed on sexually trans- 
mitted infectious diseases when the first 
five cases of AIDS were described in 
1981. Two years later she began to play 
an Official advisory role in managing 
the epidemic. While she says it is a privi- 
lege to “have your opinions listened to,” 
today she receives more requests to 
serve On committees and to consult 
than she can fulfill. So Osborn chooses 
her professional commitments on the 
basis of how they fit her set of values. 

At the top of her list of obligations is 
her deanship, and what “enhances the 
fate and future” of the University of 
Michigan School of Public Health, she 
Says, has top priority. 

Her second level of professional in- 
volvement relates to the fact that “there 
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The AIDS case distribution tells a 
story—but one needs to keep in mind 
that it is an out-of-date story reflecting 
the early years, when the epidemic got 
its start in the relative insularity of the 
gay community and the subterranean 
world of intravenous (IV) drug use. 
There are 91 percent men and 9 per- 
cent women. Just under 70 percent of 
those who are already sick with AIDS 
are gay men; there is some overlap of 
IV drug-using gay men in the drug-use 
risk category, which could therefore ac- 
count for nearly 30 percent of the AIDS 
cases in the U.S. thus far. Furthermore, 
70 percent of the women and 80 per- 


is a worldwide epidemic going on. On 
most weekends I give talks about AIDS, 
sometimes for honoraria, sometimes 
not. 

“| take my involvement with the 
World Health Organization as a citizen’s 
duty, as I do activities for federal agen- 
cies, although I have to do a triage on 
them. Whenever someone else can do 
what is being asked for, I don't do it. 

“I do not consult for industry,” says 
Osborn, “but I make an occasional ex- 
ception—a limited involvement—for 
Michigan-based firms.” 

Osborn says she believes in being 
“proactive with the press. I convey to 
the press corps that AIDS is very impor- 
tant to my activity and theirs.” She says 
talking with the press is “one of my fa- 
vorite activities,’ and that journalists 
don’t deserve the overall bad reputation 
many people accord them. 

“They've done more than their nor- 
mal share,” she says, in educating them- 
selves and the public about AIDS. At the 
same time, Osborn faults the medical 
profession for its failure to communi- 
cate effectively with the public, calling 
such communication “one of the most 
important and missing activities in 
American medicine.” Physicians, she 
says, have gone “from Latin, to illegible, 
to big words. They need to be in part- 
nership with people; paternalism and 
dignity are a little bit mutually exclu- 
sive.” 


The Personal Side 

Couple the competing claims for her 
limited time with her immersion in the 
reality of an overwhelmingly serious 
global health problem, and some might 
wonder whether Osborn can find time 
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cent of the children currently ill with 
AIDS have intravenous drug use as a di- 
rect or indirect source of their infection. 

As you know, blood and blood prod- 
ucts contributed to the epidemic before 
the advent of the blood-screening test 
but never accounted for more than 2 
percent of the cases of AIDS, and those 
sources of infection have been brought 
under control to an impressive extent. 
Four percent of the cases clearly result 
from heterosexual intercourse per se. 
Some still want to argue that that is an 
insignificant number; but the epidemic 
has only just started, and already the 
absolute number of U.S. cases of AIDS 


for humor. A visit to her Ann Arbor of- 
fice settles the question: the reception 
area and door to her office are plastered 
with cartoons cut from magazines and 
newspapers. “They’re all hers,” says the 
dean’s secretary. 

Osborn’s brightly decorated office dis- 
plays her needlework. “I knit or do nee- 
dlepoint every morning while I’m 
listening to the news,” she says. “It’s 
how I stay sane.” 

Osborn seems to be a genuinely opti- 
mistic person who does not consider 
what might have been. Is there any- 
thing in her career she wishes she had 
done that she hasn't? This question 
brings to her face a look of bewilder- 
ment. “No, | don’t think that way!” is 
her response. 

Accused of optimism, she responds 
that it is more realistic to be optimistic 
this year than a year ago because the 
spread of AIDS has stopped in some gay 
communities where “all the lessons” on 
transmission of the disease have been 
learned. But Osborn’s upbeat outlook 
predates whatever good news may be 
developing concerning AIDS. 

Revealed in the overall tone of her ap- 
plication to Oberlin, where she was ad- 
mitted at age 16 as a Ford Foundation 
Early Admissions Scholar, her positive 
demeanor also showed up in her 1978 
description of /nfluenza in America: 
1918-1976—History, Science and Poli- 
tics, a book she coauthored: “[the book] 
in part describes what fun it was to be a 
‘swine-flu advisor’ last year,’ she wrote 
on her class-directory-information card. 

If the exigencies of her chosen career 
are not disheartening, neither is the 
pressure of activity itself. Even during 
her high-school years Osborn was ac- 


resulting from heterosexual intercourse 
is greater than the total number of 
AIDS cases in almost every other coun- 
try in the world. Finally, of the few per- 
cent for whom “no identifiable risk” 
was found, a recent, thorough reevalua- 
tion produced only a handful of cases 
for whom the source of virus was truly 
obscure, and virtually all of those could 
be reasonably ascribed to heterosexual 
spread. 


Where AIDS Is Not Found 

I should point out some dramatic nega- 
tive features—categories where AIDS 
isn't but would be expected by now if 


tive in extracurricular as well as aca- 
demic pursuits. And a form she filled 
out before her Oberlin graduation lists 
14 student organizations with which 
she was connected (including the Ober- 
lin Review, Student Council, and Gilbert 
and Sullivan}—and the list ended with 
etc. 

Osborn credits her parents with in- 
spiring her pursuit of graduate study: 
her father was a professor of psychiatry 
at the University of Buffalo and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, among other aca- 
demic institutions, and her mother, 
once an assistant professor of childhood 
education at the University of Buffalo, 
later returned to graduate school and 
became a psychiatric social worker. 
“The conversations at [family] meal- 
time were often a little ‘deep’ for me, 
but I think it was here that I gained most 
of my vocabulary,’ Osborn said in her 
Oberlin application, written when she 
was 14. 

Osborn could be having the same ef- 
fect on her own children: son Philip 
Levy, 21, is a graduate student in eco- 
nomics at Stanford University, and twin 
daughters Laura and Ellen Levy, 20, ju- 
niors at the University of Michigan, plan 
on graduate education, Laura in medi- 
cine and Ellen in psychology or busi- 
ness administration. 

“| think of bringing up children as fos- 
tering their independence appropriate 
to their stage of development,” she says. 
“It worked three out of three times with 


my children.” 
It is with similar respect for the dig- 
nity of each individual—ill or well—that 


Osborn is leading her professional life 
and having an effect on the common- 
weal.—L.K.G. 
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casual transmission worked. There are 
not clusters of health-care workers; nor 
are there co-workers; nor are there 
friends or family members who have 
cared lovingly for dying AIDS patients. 
Nor are there preadolescent children 
even from mosquito-ridden areas like 
Florida or New Jersey. Not a single case 
has been identified in which a health- 
care worker transferred the virus of 
AIDS to a patient under his or her care. 
As to the risk to health-care workers, in 
the entire eight years of the epidemic, 
only 40 health-care workers through- 


First and foremost on my activist agenda is a national 
program to inform the public. 


out the world are even thought to have 
been infected in the line of duty, and all 
but four of those represent major acci- 
dents through puncture wounds or 
breaches of pre-existing infection-con- 
trol guidelines. To give you a useful per- 
spective on that number—40 over eight 
years worldwide—in the U.S. in 1987 
alone, over 400 health-care workers 
lost their lives from employment-re- 
lated causes—200 died of hepatitis B 


rate to say, “There is strong evidence 
that it cannot be spread by casual con- 
tact.” 

The Human Immunodeficiency Virus 
is totally dependent for its propagation 
on very private, voluntary, consensual 
behavior—sexual intercourse or the 
sharing of IV injection apparatus during 
the use of illicit drugs. Given that fact, 
we have a very real opportunity to stop 
the spread of the virus through educa- 
tion for prevention and behavior modi- 
fication. Indeed, that approach is our 
only hope for years to come, for vac- 
cines are likely to be a decade or more 
away, and curative drugs are unlikely 
ever to provide a realistic alternative to 
prevention. 


Osborn’s Activist Agenda 

First and foremost on my activist 
agenda is a national program to inform 
the public. The epidemiologic informa- 
tion already at hand is sufficient to 
abort further spread of the virus, and it 
should be deployed in campaigns of 
public education with all the cleverness 
usually applied to the introduction of 
new products into a competitive mar- 
ket. That won't be easy, for the public is 
far more literate in science fiction than 
in science; but that just means we will 
have to be very patient and thorough in 
delivering our messages. At the com- 


It is the distinctively restricted transmissibility of the virus 
of AIDS that should govern our approach to sound 


public-health policy. 


and 19 of electrocution. Not even one 
of those deaths was related to HIV. 


What the Numbers Mean 

What am I getting at? Simply put, the 
virus of AIDS is a veritable wimp when 
it comes to transmission. Over 1300 
health-care workers have stuck them- 
selves with needles or trochars straight 
out of AIDS patients and yet have not 
become infected! It is crucial to all of 
our subsequent discussion of politics 
and policy that you understand these 
numbers well, for it is the distinctively 
restricted transmissibility of the virus of 
AIDS that should govern our approach 
to sound public-health policy. It is a stra- 
tegic error to say, “there is no evidence 
that the virus of AIDS is spread by ca- 
sual contact.” In fact, it is far more accu- 


munity level, persons whose behavior 
puts them at special risk of virus infec- 
tion must be told of their danger in lan- 
guage they can understand and help 
must be made available to amend risky 
practices. 

Most compelling of all, we should be 
talking earnestly and openly with our 
children to alert them to the new and 
present danger. The awareness of this 
new threat should become as much a 
part of their second nature as is the 
meaning of red, amber, and green traf- 
fic signals, for this new reason for cau- 
tion in behavioral decisions will always 
be with them. After all, adolescence is a 
time of experimentation prior to the de- 
finitive adoption of so-called “life 
styles.” Some of the experiments have 
turned deadly—teenage dynamite with 
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a seven- or 10-year fuse that could blast 
their definitive hopes after memories of 
adolescence have all but disappeared. 

We have only high-tech hospitals, 
whereas we should have a continuum 
of care options. We will need to expand 
or create institutions to provide expert 
outpatient care for those who can con- 
tinue productive function; home care 
for those whose needs are minimal but 
whose energies are no longer sufficient 
to cope fully with the demands of daily 
living; long-term care for those whose 
illness is advanced or in whom demen- 
tia has taken a heavy toll; and hospice 
care for those who have nearly reached 


Another View: 
What I Tell Oberlin 
Students about AIDS 


I frequently speak about AIDS to audi- 
ences that have little scientific sophisti- 
cation. As a microbiologist trying to 
make some sense out of the current pic- 
ture, | rely most heavily for my informa- 
tion on the U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. But in fact there are few absolute 
truths regarding AIDS, as changes in 
the estimates, perceptions, and predic- 
tions of even these authoritative organi- 
zations indicate. I believe it is important 
to point out that current medical opin- 
ion is only that: current medical opin- 
ion. 

Nobody has yet determined the infec- 
tious dose of the virus. Nobody knows 
all the target cells for the virus. The in- 
fection of T4 helper cells—major cell 
types of the immune system—was de- 
termined relatively quickly, but the dis- 
covery (by Carolyn Britton ’65) that the 
virus also can infect cells of the central 
nervous system came as a more recent 
surprise. No one knows why people in- 
fected with the Human Immunodefi- 
ciency Virus (HIV) produce an antibody 
that, uncharacteristically for antibodies, 
doesn’t help get rid of the virus. 

Am | acting responsibly in pointing 
out these and other unknowns? To tell 
the truth, I’m not sure. But I find it diffi- 
cult to stand by and listen to local “au- 
thorities” overstate the extent of our 
knowledge and understate the difficul- 
ties and uncertainties that lie ahead. We 
are in an ugly and dangerous situation, 
and it will be much worse if we enter 
the next phase of the epidemic with 
false assurances that all is going well in 


the end of the dreadful road and should 
be helped to die with dignity. 

As to policies in the workplace, our 
science can serve us well. There is no 
rational basis for co-worker concern 
about contagion, and it has been the ex- 
perience of a number of major employ- 
ers that systematic, anticipatory 
programs of employee education about 
AIDS served an important role in pre- 
venting panic when the disease ap- 
peared in their ranks. Conversely, in 
situations where AIDS has struck with- 
out warning and when dismissal was 
the first strategy grasped to assuage 
fearful co-workers of stricken employ- 


Richard Levin oversees juniors Bill Lohnes 
(Salem, Ohio) and Meredith Cornett (At- 
lanta) as they culture bacteria in a biology 
laboratory. 


the fight against AIDS. All is not going 
well. 

At this moment, the prospects for an 
AIDS vaccine to protect the uninfected 
are discouraging. Coupled with this re- 
ality is the fact that no viral disease has 
ever been cured. What we must talk 
about, then, is prevention, behavior 
change, and responsibility. 

Since most AIDS patients are be- 
tween 20 and 29 years old, and since 
the average time from infection to full- 
blown disease has been shown in two 
large studies to be about eight years, it 
seems clear that the right message 
about sex and drugs and needles must 
get into the schools. It is important to 
talk about the fact that genital lesions 
from Herpes infections and genital 


ees, the lawyers have been the only 
winners. 

Where safety is at issue, or the ability 
to perform jobs at a requisite level of 
skill or competence must be assured, 
proficiency testing is usually in place al- 
ready, and is entirely appropriate. 

My theme is this: data exist with 
which rational public policy can be 
drawn, if only we will use them. In fact, 
we have abundant data on which to 
base our policies, and it makes no sense 
to have invested so deeply in biomedi- 
cal science only to ignore or reject its 
messages out of preconception or 
anachronistic habit. 


warts increase the opportunity for the 
AIDS virus to enter the body. We need 
straight talk about high-risk sexual be- 
havior. Straight talk about the risks of 
promiscuity. Straight talk about the 
spermicide nonoxynol-9. Straight talk 
about condoms. How to use them. How 
to put them on and how to take them 
off. 

This is something we can do on an 
individual scale. But there must be a 
larger enterprise. We must mobilize in 
the face of this challenge as those of an- 
other generation mobilized in the Man- 
hattan Project. Scientists, economists, 
policy makers, care givers, counselors— 
anyone with any relevant expertise— 
should be enlisted in an international 
effort against AIDS. 

This epidemic challenges our cour- 
age and our kinship with one another. 
As terrible as AIDS is, forgetting our hu- 
manity is worse. We are all going to 
know people with AIDS or people who 
have become infected. But infection sta- 
tus does not define a human being. Be- 
havior is more important, and that’s 
where our attention must be focused. 
The decency and compassion we 
weave into our lives in the face of this 
epidemic will surely help us deal with 
our fears and will be one of the ultimate 
measures of our humanity.—Richard 
Levin. 


Richard Levin, professor of biology at 
Oberlin, teaches Reproductive Biology 
in the ’80s: Technology, Economics, 
Ethics, and Values, as well as a collo- 
quium on genetics and society and a 
course each in microbiology and genet- 
ics. This past summer he attended the 
Fourth International AIDS Conference 
in Stockholm. 
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The Collegium Musicum: 
Years with L. Dean Nuernberger 


“Sing with thy mouth and sing with thy heart. 
Like faithful friends, sing loath to depart.” 


by Amy Hansen ’87 


The arrival of L. Dean Nuernberger to 
the Oberlin campus in 1964 brought the 
beginning of one of Oberlin’s unique 
musical groups—Collegium Musicum. 
This spring Nuernberger is retiring 
from the conservatory, and this May’s 
performances were the last of Nuern- 
berger’s contributions to a 23-year tra- 
dition of eclecticism. 

For more than two decades, in 
Bosworth Hall's Fairchild Chapel, vocal- 
ists and instrumentalists performed mu- 
sic from the 12th through the 20th 
century, often in the same program. 

Nuernberger, professor of music the- 
ory, a musicologist, and an award-win- 
ning composer, led the collegium’s first 
performance in January 1967 with An 
Evening of Renaissance Music. Within a 
year, the 20- to 30-member group, 
which now boasts over 500 alumni, 
moved past strictly Renaissance works 
and began organizing concerts around 
themes, concerts that looked at music 
in all walks of life and viewed all walks 
of life through music. 


The Collegium’s Function 
In creating the collegium, Nuernberger 
strove, he says, not to create an early- 
music group, but rather to offer stu- 
dents an alternative to the standard 
repertoire of most choirs, orchestras, 
and bands. 

Most audiences, he says, expect to 
hear music they have heard before, per- 


Amy Hansen is a reporter for the Flyria 
Chronicle-Telegram. An English and an 


economics mayor, she was a member of 


Collegium Musicum her junior and 
senior years. 
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—sung in The Farewell, the last concert of Oberlin’s Collegium Musicum under 
the direction of L. Dean Nuernberger (spring 1989) 
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In Fairchild Chapel, Professor Nuernberger rehearses one of his last Collegium Musicum 


groups. Under Nuernberger, says collegium alumnus and conservatory admissions direc- 
tor Michael Manderen, the Collegium Musicum was “a highly personal statement: it will 
never be done in the same way.” The Collegium Musicum will continue next school year as 
part of the conservatory’s Historical Performance Program. 


formed as they have heard it on records 
or on traditional radio programs. 
Nuernberger starts by eliminating that 
option. “I drive myself into a corner so I 
can experiment.” 

In all the years of its existence, the 
collegium repeated only a handful of 
songs. The secular and sacred were 
put side by side, and a work by Igor 
Stravinsky (1882-1971) could be per- 
formed right before music by Perotin 
(circa 1160-1230). Nuernberger’s disre- 
gard for traditional performance prac- 
tices occasionally annoyed a student or 
colleague, but the music, not its heri- 
tage, is important, Nuernberger says. 
“Art is art and I don’t care about the 
thing that spawned it.” 


Furthermore, music isn't the only art 
that interests Nuernberger. His concerts 
were interlaced with readings and dra- 
matic. scenes that showed off the topic 
and intermingled with the music in a 
true multimedia show. 

“I wanted to make the music a re- 
sponsible partner of the liberal arts 
again,” he says. 

Often the program-booklet covers 
displayed an etching or photo of the 
concert topic. For the concert titled Mu- 
sical Survival: Science or Chance? (win- 
ter 1978), Nuernberger juxtaposed 
images of Charles Darwin and Fortuna. 
goddess of chance. 

The Collegium Musicum traveled to 
the Toledo Art Museum in 1972 to per- 
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form next to El Greco paintings. And in 
spring of 1977 the program booklet re- 
produced Venetian and Spanish master- 
pieces for the program called Tale of 
Two Cities—Toledo and Venice. 

Through the years the collegium’s di- 
rector favored lesser-known works, dis- 
covering pieces no one had thought 
about for years. For example, the tran- 
scription of “Maria Magdelana et altera 
Maria” by Francisco Guerrero (1528- 
1599) had sat untouched in a Spanish 
monastery for centuries when Nuern- 
berger and his wife, Barbara, found it 
during his 1971 sabbatical. He photo- 
graphed the original score and offered 
transcribing classes to make it into read- 
able copies. The collegium performed it 
in the winter 1986 concert, Heresy. 

“My father said something when | 
first went into music—at the time I 
scorned him, but it became a personal 
credo. He said, ‘I bet there are lots of 
unknown composers who have written 
music as good as the music you know.’ 
I'm always trying to find that good mu- 
Sick. 

Nothing Impossible 

“The remarkable thing about Colle- 
gium [Musicum] is the distinct concept 
that Mr. Nuernberger brought to each 
concert,” says David Boe, dean of the 
conservatory. “It was not only a per- 
formance; it was an interdisciplinary 
course.” 

Nothing, it seemed, was outside the 
realm of possibility for a collegium con- 
cert. Program titles included The Music 
of Spain (winter 1970) and Symmetry 
and the Arts: The Composer As Geome- 
ter (spring 1987). The program debated 
the virtues of beauty, lust, and reason in 
Venus versus Diana (spring 1980), and 
discussed gambling, marbles, and hop- 
scotch in Homo Ludens: Study in Music 
and Words of the Play Element (spring 
1983). 

“The concerts were always amazing,” 
says Michael Manderen, admissions di- 
rector for the conservatory and former 
assistant director of the Collegium Musi- 
cum. “They were a composition unto 
themselves.” 

The theme concert gave Nuern- 
berger a great deal of latitude in choos- 
ing pieces, says the retiring conductor. 
Sometimes he chose the topic because 
of a specific song that he wished to have 
the choir perform; more often he chose 
the topic first and explored its possibili- 
ties. 

“First | had to get a subject broad 
enough [to work]—like the books of the 
Bible.” But even with careful planning, 
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There should be no such thing as studying 
music in an academic setting without hear- 
ing it live, Nuernberger says. “If you like the 
piece and study it, you should work your 
hardest at getting it performed.” Finding 
this opinion not necessarily matching that 
of other musicologists, Nuernberger says, 
he takes refuge by claiming to be “really a 
composer at heart.” 


Nuernberger occasionally ran into trou- 
ble. He wasn’t always able to find a 
song, verse, or painting to fill out the 
program. When he started work on the 
Seven Vices (winter 1982), only six 
were represented in music. 

“We couldn’t find a song about 
‘sloth,’” he says, “so I wrote one” 
(“Slouthe: A Portraite,’ based on an ex- 
cerpt from Spenser’s The Faerie 
Queene). 

During rehearsals collegium mem- 
bers not only practiced the perform- 
ance music, but they also discussed 
Renaissance and modern music theory 
as well as political history relevant to 
the music. 

“It was an educational group,” Nuern- 
berger says. “People ended up knowing 
something about the subject instead of 
just knowing a piece.” 

But the subject wasn't the only thing 
on display, Boe says. “Students could 
see the creative process at work. Nuern- 
berger brought a fresh vision to each 
program.” 


Nuernberger’s Teaching Style 
In a high-caliber conservatory and col- 
lege, the pressure to perform can distort 
the learning process, but Nuernberger 
fought that potential within the group, 
giving untrained musicians a chance to 
learn. The group, he says, was usually 
50/50 college/conservatory, the col- 
lege students bringing as many 
strengths as the conservatory students. 
“The college students have a little 
more diverse background,” he says. All 
the music was learned through sight 


singing and the various parts were scat- 
tered throughout the choir. 

Students new to the group were 
sometimes “scared to death,” he says. 
“They bungled through the first year, 
and as seniors they were able to read. I 
got great satisfaction in that.” The key 
to teaching sight singing, he says, is 
choosing exciting music. 

“Luca Marenzio and Heinrich Schiitz 
[composers of the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries] are always big hits. They still have 
the power to knock over these rock- 
and-roll-oriented kids.” 

But it wasn’t only the music that had 
power, according to collegium alumnus 
Grey Larsen ’76, who went on to form 
Metamora, a traditional-music group 
that tours nationally. 

“His passion for what he does rubbed 
off on the students,” Larsen says. “Mr. 
Nuernberger put a lot of his own time 
and a lot of his personal life into the 
concerts. He was definitely one of the 
best teachers I ever had.” 

Once in the group, students were 
asked to sign up for small vocal ensem- 
bles and readings. Nuernberger audi- 
tioned people to balance the 
ensembles, but he gave everyone a 
chance to perform the readings. 

“It gave kids the experience,” he says. 
“We may not have had a perfect per- 
formance every time, but the kids had 
the opportunity to learn.” 

Few people had experience playing 
early instruments when they came in, 
but many learned along the way. The 
work helped form solid musicians, says 
Manderen, who is also a free-lance lute 
player and lecturer. 

“There is a whole series of [Collegium 
Musicum] players who have become 
successful in music or music-related 
fields,” Manderen says. But like Nuern- 
berger’s collegium, the musicians do 
not work exclusively in early music. “I 
think the group bred a certain all-pur- 
poseness in its players,” says Manderen. 

In addition to sight singing, history, 
and musicology, students learned pro- 
nunciation of English, French, German, 
Hebrew, Italian, Old English, and Span- 
ish. Nuernberger admits to a passing 
knowledge of each of these, except He- 
brew, “but it always helped to have 
someone in the group who could speak 
the language.” 

While Nuernberger always placed 
teaching above performance, the thun- 
derous applause at the end of each Col- 
legium Musicum concert signified that 
the final work satisfied the audience as 
well. (1 


In Quest of Quine 


The grand old man of American philosophy 
gives an answer to the Big Question. 


by William Shebar 


What is Truth? What is Being? What is 
The Meaning of Life? These were the 
biggies I thought I was ready to tackle 
when I chose to concentrate in philoso- 
phy at Harvard. I was convinced that 
philosophy was the foundation on 
which the entire edifice of human 
knowledge rested. I began my quest for 
Truth by enrolling in Philosophy 140, 
“Deductive Logic,” taught by Willard 
Van Orman Quine [Oberlin Class of 
1930]. 

I later learned that Quine was consid- 
ered by many to be America’s foremost 
philosopher. “There isn’t any living phi- 
losopher who has had as much influ- 
ence as Quine,” says Donald Davidson, 
a professor at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley. Even his most powerful 
critic, M.I.T.’s Noam Chomsky, con- 
cedes that Quine’s impact has been 
enormous. “He has set the agenda for 
Anglo-American philosophy and _ be- 
yond since 1950... .In major areas of 
philosophy you have to begin by consid- 
ering his formulation of the issues— 
whatever your judgement of them 
happens to be.” The textbook I studied, 
Quine’s Methods of Logic had already 
been translated into half a dozen lan- 
guages, including Japanese and Hun- 
garian. 

But even in the original English, it 
was rough going. Quine stood impos- 
ingly before the class, his well-rounded 
head making baldness a strength, and 
lectured from a stack of file cards. His 
large hands seemed more suited to con- 
structing buildings than logical proofs. 
We struggled to keep up as he jotted ter- 
rifying strings of symbols on the black- 
board. But in time we learned one of 
the essential skills of analytic philoso- 
phy: how to move back and forth be- 
tween everyday English and the 
regimented language of logic. 


William Shebar, a 1979 graduate of 
Harvard, ts a television journalist. A 
longer version of this article appeared 
in Harvard Magazine. /t is reprinted by 
permission. 


Willard Quine 


Quine had a knack for the deadpan 
delivery of a joke whenever the going 
got tough. In one test, he had asked us 
to show that: 


(1) (x) Lxb 
and = (2) (y)(Lby 5 y=i) 
imply (3) b=i 


As he wrote the solution on the black- 
board, he told us what we had proven in 
plain English: 

(1) Everybody loves my baby. 
(2) But my baby don’t love 
nobody but me. 

imply (3) | am my baby. 

Quine credits M.LT. logician George 
Boolos with the joke. 

Truth finally revealed itself to me dur- 
ing reading period, and it was not a 
pretty sight. Deep down I guess I had 
been expecting a mystical answer like 
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“Truth is Beauty.” What I got instead 
was “truth is disquotation,” an idea at- 
tributed to the Polish logician Alfred 
Tarski. The heartbreaking paradigm 
was on page 12 of Quine’s Philosophy 
of Logic: 

‘Snow is white’ is true if and only if 

snow is white. 


As Quine explained it, the phrase ‘is 
true’ applies only to the sentence ‘Snow 
is white.’ It can be dispensed with by 
talking directly about the snow instead 
of talking about the sentence. Or if you 
want to get graphic about it, the phrase 
‘is true’ is just a tool for yanking off the 
quotation marks (disquotation). For 
Quine, Tarski’s theory of truth was one 
of the major breakthroughs of modern 
philosophy. For me, it was a major let- 
down, a snow job of the highest order. I 
mean, disquotation was fine for senten- 
ces, but what about true ideas... and 
Truth itself? 

The following year Quine agreed to 
supervise me in an independent proj- 
ect. At one of our first meetings in his 
office, he explained that ideas—true, 
false, or otherwise—have no place in a 
scientific philosophy. He did not mean 
by this that philosophers cannot have 
ideas, but that ideas are not to be admit- 
ted as entities in the philosopher’s the- 
ory. The word idea is too imprecise, 
taking in mental images, plans, beliefs, 
and a whole host of other, equally im- 
precise notions. Quine’s approach was 
to paraphrase talk of ideas into talk of 
behavior, which is after all the only tan- 
gible evidence of ideas. When we say 
that John has an idea for a novel, what 
we mean is that John is inclined to be- 
have in certain ways: to write an out- 
line, for example, or tell us about plot 
and characters. 

It was my first encounter with Quine’s 
behaviorism, which is at the core of his 
philosophy. For Quine, behaviorism re- 
stricts not only what counts as an ac- 
ceptable answer to a philosophical 
question but what counts as an accept- 
able question. That's why the central is- 
sue of Quine’s philosophy—how do we 
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acquire our theoretical talk about the 
world?—is framed in terms of language 
rather than ideas. And Quine’s response 
(in The Roots of Reference) is an ac- 
count of how a child, by being rewarded 
for uttering the right sounds in the right 
circumstances, goes from babble to sci- 
entific language. 

I soon moved on to Quine’s ontology, 
his theory of what exists in the world, 
and got an answer of sorts to my second 
sophomoric question, the one about Be- 
ing. What I had naively expected was 
an answer like “To be is to do.” No such 
luck. “To be,” Quine told me, “is to be 
the value of a bound variable.” A word 
like Pegasus can be meaningful even 
though there was no such winged 
horse. We're only committed to saying 
something exists when we allow it to be 
a value of ‘x’ in the regimented lan- 
guage of science, as in the clause, ‘ob- 
ject x such that.’ 

I left Harvard feeling disappointed 
that my questions about Truth and Be- 
ing had not really been answered. Natu- 
rally, | was too embarrassed to ask 
Quine the one about The Meaning of 
Life. 

Ten years later, | have been given a 
second chance. 

As I drive up to Quine’s summer 
house in Harvard, Massachusetts, I real- 
ize that Quine’s penchant for simplicity 
in theories—his scrupulous adherence 
to William of Ockham’s dictum that en- 
tities should not be multiplied beyond 
necessity—has spilled over into his life; 
there is only one parking space. And 
the house, which Quine designed him- 
self 30 years ago, is a model of simplic- 
ity. It is one story, eight by 10 yards, and 
the doors and shutters are all cut from 
the wall of the house (no outside entit- 
ies). Inside, Quine’s wife, Marjorie, ex- 
tols the simplicity of Shaker furniture, 
showing me a nicely polished wooden 
rack in the kitchen. 

We settle down to a simple lunch of 
quiche, salad, and white wine. Classical 
music plays on the radio. Quine tells me 
he also likes Gilbert and Sullivan (Pa- 
tience, which mocks the literary aesthe- 
tes of the 19th century, is his favorite) 
and Dixieland jazz. In the ’50s, Quine 
and his wife frequented the Savoy, Bos- 
ton’s jazz hot spot at the time. They got 
to know several musicians, and Quine 
did pencil sketches of them while he lis- 
tened. He got the title for his 1953 col- 
lection of essays, From a Logical Point 
of View, from a calypso he heard Harry 
Belafonte sing in a Greenwich Village 


night club: 
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And so, from a logical point of view, 
Always marry woman uglier than 
you. 


“It’s a bit of advice I didn’t follow,” 
says Quine. 

After lunch, Quine and I move out- 
side to the porch. I tell Quine about my 
disappointment upon learning Tarski’s 
theory of truth. He laughs. “Yes, that is a 
letdown, isn't it? So that’s philosophy? 
Yes, I can see how you might be prema- 
turely disillusioned. By luck I had 
reached the age of discretion by the 
time I saw Tarski’s paper.” 

Quine met Tarski in 1933, while trav- 
eling around Europe on a Sheldon Fel- 
lowship. That year he also met the 
philosopher who was to have the most 
profound influence on his work, Ru- 
dolph Carnap. Carnap was at the fore- 
front of the movement known as logical 
positivism, which held that all metaphy- 
sics was nonsense and that the only 
meaningful philosophy was the logical 
analysis of scientific language. For a 
time Quine became an enthusiastic dis- 
ciple of Carnap, reading his Logical 
Syntax of Language fresh out of Mrs. 
Carnap’s typewriter. “I would go to 
Carnap’s flat at the edge of Prague, and 
we would talk for hours on end... . It 
was a tremendous inspiration.” Al- 
though Quine's philosophy later took a 
sharp turn away from Carnap’s, the two 
men remained friends until Carnap’s 
death in 1970. 

Many scholars consider Quine’s cri- 
tique of Carnap’s logical positivism to 
be a watershed event in the history of 
philosophy. In his famous “Two Dogmas 
of Empiricism” (1950), Quine showed 
that each sentence of science does not 
have a separate fund of sensory evi- 
dence to support it. It marked the end of 
a tradition that began with Descartes’s 
meditating in front of his hearth, hoping 
to find indubitable truths in which all 
human knowledge could be grounded. 
After Quine, there is no first philosophy, 
no vantage point from which to evalu- 
ate human knowledge. Philosophy be- 
comes part of the scientific enterprise, 
the part which, in Quine’s words, uses 
scientific method “to examine concepts 
which are so central to science that 
they’re taken for granted. . . . It can be 
thought of as just digging more deeply 
into the roots of reality. It can also be 
thought of as a science gone self-reflec- 
tive.” 

As he tells me about his career, it oc- 
curs to me that Quine is the sort of per- 
son one might expect a behaviorist to 
be. He tells stories and makes observa- 


tions without giving a sense of his feel- 
ings about them. His 500-page 
autobiography, The Time of My Life, isa 
detailed account of the places he has 
visited, the people he has met, the 
teaching positions he has held, and the 
books he has written. Quine says he 
now recognizes this as the book’s great 
shortcoming. “There’s not enough of 
me in it. And as I remark toward the 
end of it, I simply seem to find difficulty 
in that [introspective] kind of writing or 
thinking.” 

I ask Quine whether this personal at- 
titude might be the cause of his behav- 
ioristic philosophy. “There might be 
something there,” he concedes. “It 
might have made me readier to re- 
spond to the rational reasons for behav- 
iorism.” 

Burton Dreben views Quine’s prolific 
writing as a personal manifestation of 
his behaviorism. “It’s the objectification 
of internal life. What matters is what 
you do. Tangible output. Thus Quine 
writes paper after paper and keeps 
working, working, working. What else 
is there to do? .. . The man has no writ- 
ing block. No contemplation that 
doesn't issue in public documents.” 

Now 80 and retired from teaching af- 
ter a 42-year career at Harvard, Quine 
is assured a place in the pantheon of 
American philosophy. At last count, 
Quine had published 17 books and 
more than 150 articles. 

Quine walks me up to his “study,” a 
small shed on top of a hill a few yards 
from the house. It barely accommo- 
dates a desk, chair, and sofa. “Some- 
times I lie down with a problem,” he 
tells me. “Sometimes I fall asleep with 
i 

Very little light gets past the sur- 
rounding trees and through the single 
window of the shed. Quine points to a 
nearly 8-1/2-by-11-inch patch of light 
on the desk. “That’s where I do my 
work anyway.” 

Although it is his philosophy for 
which he will be remembered, Quine’s 
first love is clearly mathematical logic. 
“I get impatient sometimes with the in- 
decisiveness of philosophy, the incon- 
clusiveness, the difficulty—even if | 
were persuaded of a conclusion—of 
making it stick in controversial writing. 
I've always found great relief in switch- 
ing to some bit of research of a mathe- 
matical kind of logic. Clean work, 
decisive, no question about the result 
once you get it.” Quine speaks envi- 
ously of Kurt Godel, the Austrian logi- 
cian who proved that even the most 
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elementary truths of mathematics can 
never be completely grounded in de- 
ductive logic and set theory. In Quiddt- 
ties he describes Godel’s 1931 proof as 
‘“sround-breaking, bond-breaking, 
road-breaking, epoch-making.” 
Science, mathematics, and logic are 
not confined to Quine’s work life. When 
he has trouble falling asleep, he does 
calculations—‘“products and quotients 
and the like’—in his head. He does the 
newspaper’s daily cryptogram in six 
minutes flat (during World War II he did 
cryptanalysis for the navy), and has a 


Oberlin Philosophy: 
Restoring the Colloquial 
to the Colloquium 


So, it seems, should one make a return to 
those with whom one has studied philos- 
ophy; for their worth cannot be mea- 
sured against money, and no honor can 
match what they have given. Still, it is 
perhaps sufficient, as in the case of the 
gods and one’s parents, to do what we 
can. 


It was 8:30 a.m. when Jay Garfield ’75 
stood in King 235 among Oberlin philoso- 
phy faculty from the present and past, stu- 
dents, and 10 other philosophy graduates 
who studied at Oberlin from 1971 to 1981 
to read these words from Aristotle’s Nico- 
machean Ethics—a sort of philosophical 
reveille. The sun had just risen on March 
11, a day that was easily one of Oberlin’s 
most beautiful this spring. But while being 
on Wilder Bowl was inviting, Garfield and 
the other alumni had returned to campus 
with another purpose in mind. By the time 
the sun had set they had done “what they 
could”: paid homage to their mentors with 
the Oberlin Philosophical Legacy: A Collo- 
quium in Honor of the Oberlin College Phi- 
losophy Department. 

Garfield, who teaches at Hampshire Col- 
lege, and longtime friend Dan Lloyd ’75, 
who teaches at Trinity College, began plan- 
ning the event last September, having 
found their motivation “one night in my 
kitchen,” says Garfield. “We were making 
ravioli, drinking, and reminiscing when we 
started ticking off the names of people we 
had studied with and were now seeing at 
APA (American Philosophical Association) 
meetings.” Impressed with the list, the two 
decided they “ought to do something about 
this.” Hence the colloquium. 

“It was an absolutely marvelous occa- 
sion,” says one of the honorees, Professor 
of Philosophy Daniel Merrill, who has 
taught at Oberlin since 1962. He and the 
rest of the department were touched, he 
says, when they learned that Garfield and 
Lloyd, with the help of the Alumni Associa- 
tion office, had arranged the tribute. Yet 
when he saw that papers were scheduled 
from 8:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., he wondered 
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longstanding interest in making maps. 
Quine says he's puzzled by his penchant 
for map making (drawing boundaries) 
when so much of his philosophical 
work has been to dissolve conceptual 
boundaries. 

Perhaps that aspect of Quine’s philos- 
ophy has a happier analogy in his en- 
thusiasm for world travel (crossing 
boundaries). Indeed, his autobiography 
reads like Let's Go: Earth. Quine often 
went out of his way just to set foot in 
what he calls “vest-pocket countries” 
such as Andorra, Liechtenstein, and 


whether he would be able to “last it out” 
with the “youngsters.” As it happened, 
Merrill made it through the day “so ener- 
gized that I could hardly get to sleep at 
night. By six o’clock I was 10 feet off the 
ground. The quality of the papers was ex- 
cellent, and they all kept my interest.” 

Garfield and Lloyd agree that the dis- 
course and papers were exceptional for 
any colloquium—and sometimes “bril- 
liant”— but the day was characterized by 
good-natured exchange rather than polem- 
ics. “Oberlin is not an authoritarian place,” 
says Lloyd. “As students we were encour- 
aged to ask questions and challenge rather 
than just take notes; our professors showed 
us how to question because they were do- 
ing it all the time and they took our ques- 
tions seriously.” Consequently, in contrast 
to other philosophy meetings, says Lloyd, 
at the alumni colloquium “when someone 
said, ‘I don’t think I know what you mean,’ 
it was a way of opening a discussion rather 
than a sign that that person was moving in 
for the kill.” Coming back to Oberlin after 
more than a decade, Garfield says, he was 
glad, although slightly surprised, to find 
how easily that ethos could be recovered. 

In five sessions 10 alumni speakers 
delved into the history of philosophy, the 
philosophy of science, moral philosophy, 
the philosophy of language, and reason- 
ing—implying a wide range of expertise 
within so small a group. Garfield and Lloyd 
both credit this range to the overall 
strength of the Oberlin philosophy faculty: 
an undergraduate department with only 
one outstanding teacher in, for example, 
ethics, says Garfield, would likely produce 
an inordinate number of graduate students 
in ethics, but “it wasn’t like that here. Every 
field was well represented.” 

The group’s size is relative: placed within 
the context of a small (and notoriously 
competitive) profession, the number of 
practicing philosophy professors that this 
10-year period at Oberlin produced is ex- 
traordinary. “It’s an astonishing number to 
get into the profession from a school this 
small; it’s off the charts,” says Jay Garfield. 

Again, the Oberlin Philosophy Depart- 
ment gets the praise. “It was not even a 
good time to be studying philosophy,” says 


San Marino. At current count, he has 
set foot in 113 countries. 

Though retired, Quine still keeps his 
office [at Harvard], and we agree to 
meet there the following day. I have a 
few loose ends to tie up ... like The 
Meaning of Life. 

When I walk into his office the next 
day, Quine is on the phone with some- 
one who wants a title for his upcoming 
talk at Boston University. “Maybe we 
could just settle for “Truth,” he says. I sit 
on the same off-white couch I sat on 10 
years ago and look around the room. 


Lloyd. In fact,the APA sent out a letter his 
senior year advising all people thinking 
about applying to graduate school in phi- 
losophy to “think again.” 

Did the department encourage students 
to go on anyway? “Not in words,” Garfield 
says, but by example. “Each member of 
[Oberlin’s] department,” adds Lloyd, “had 
some very positive strength that made that 
person an inspiration to at least one of us. 
In fact, Jay and I can probably count three 
or four teachers who stirred us up and in- 
spired us to study philosophy.” 

“I of course got my stern talking to,” says 
Garfield, “about why I should not go into 
philosophy: because there weren’t any 
jobs, you would not get a job, and if you did 
get a job it would be at a bad college and 
you'd be miserable—and even if you did 
get one at a bad school where you were 
miserable, you wouldn't get tenure. That’s 
just the way the profession is.” 

Nevertheless, it seems, even pragmatism 
can't keep a true philosopher down. Today, 
having beaten the odds, these graduates 
from philosophy’s lean years are teaching 
at some of the top departments in the 
country. 


The Annual OPC 

The alumni colloquium was a “huge suc- 
cess,” but Garfield and Lloyd say they have 
no plans to make it an annual event. Part of 
its success can be attributed to its size, Mer- 
rill notes, one of the key features of another 
philosophical gathering on Oberlin’s cam- 
pus that is annual: the Oberlin Philosophy 
Colloquium (OPC), which takes place every 
spring, in mid-April. 

Originated in 1960 this venerable confer- 
ence stands apart from many others be- 
cause, like the alumni colloquium, it 
provides a “relaxed weekend to get to- 
gether and talk philosophy,” says Merrill. 
As an alternative to larger professional 
meetings, which tend to be “impersonal” 
and tied to job placement rather than real 
philosophical discourse, he says, the Ober- 
lin gathering was purposely created on a 
small scale to increase the opportunity for 
the sort of critical discussion that is seen as 
central to the methodology of philosophy. 
The OPC, it seems, has put the colloquial 
back into the colloquium. 
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On the wall are pictures of Pythagoras, 
William James, Carnap, and a group of 
logicians including Tarski. There is also 
a picture of Harvard’s elite Society of 
Fellows in 1933, the year it was 
founded, with Quine standing next to 
B.F. Skinner. 

Quine hangs up the phone. 

I take a deep breath. “This may seem 
like a silly question to you, but I have to 
ask it. What is the meaning of life?” 

Quine groans. “Oh yes. . . yes, indeed 
.. .Well, I have an answer to that... . 
Someone who was a student here many 


“Conventions are very artificial crea- 
tures,” Merrill says. Close to 1000 attend 
the three APA division meetings, which are 
highly structured, with crowded receptions 
and little chance for real philosophical dis- 
cussion. For the OPC, however, the philoso- 
phy department brings together only 30 to 
40 philosophers each spring; measuring its 
success through the years, Merrill notes, 
has entailed appraising not only the papers 
but also the conversation—"“in the hallways 
and at the parties’”—that surrounds them. 

Keeping it small is not the only way the 
philosophy department has made the col- 
loquium conducive to philosophical dia- 
logue. Initiated during the heyday of 
British influence on American philosophi- 
cal life, the OPC originally was concerned 
with giving philosophers in the U.S. expo- 
sure to “cutting edge’ ideas coming out of 
England, Merrill says, and, rather than a 
specific topic, it was planned around speak- 
ers the faculty most wanted to hear. Mov- 
ing toward a topic format about 20 years 
ago, however, has increased the colloqui- 
um’s efficiency in achieving its primary 
purpose: a topic demands unity, which not 
only increases the colloquium’s publisha- 
bility (since this often depends on whether 
the papers “knit together” well) but also 
brings together speakers with a strong in- 
terest in one subject—a good mechanism 
for stimulating real discussion. 

Taking this idea a step further, the de- 
partment “hand picks” the additional 20 to 
30 participants, or guests, who “have fields 
of interest related to the topic and would 
make good conversation and help gener- 
ate a good colloquium,” says Merrill. 

Through the years all the members of the 
philosophy department have worked to- 
gether in planning the OPC. They have in- 
novated what seems to be an ideal climate 
for philosophical dialogue—making this 
academy-like colloquium a forum for the 
ideas of almost every major American phi- 
losopher over the years, according to Mer- 
rill. The OPC offers no honorarium to 
speakers, yet well-known philosophers are 
attracted to the colloquium, says Merrill, 

“because they know there will be lots of 
other good philosophers to talk to, and 
they'll get useful comments on their work. 
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years ago recently sent me a copy of 
Methods of Logic and asked me to in- 
scribe it for him and to write something 
about my philosophy of life.” (The last 
three words are spoken in gravelly dis- 
belief.) 

“And what did you write?” 

Quine pauses to rehearse it subvo- 
cally, then speaks: “Life is agid. Life is 
fulgid. Life is what the least of us make 
most of us feel the least of us make the 
most of. Life is a burgeoning, a quicken- 
ing in the dim primordial urge in the 
murky wastes of time.” 


Today, while the OPC’s chief purpose has 
remained offering an alternative to large 
professional meetings on philosophy, the 
department has been able to maintain a 
commitment to another original goal— 
lending greater visibility to work at the 
forefront of the field. This year’s collo- 
quium was devoted to Realism and Relativ- 
ism as these issues are found in moral 
theory, the philosophy of science, and me- 


Philosphers who returned for the alumni colloquium found 


“Agid?” 

“Yes, it’s a made-up word.” 

“What you're saying is it’s not a seri- 
ous question.” 

“That's right, it’s not a serious ques- 
tion. Not a question you can make ade- 
quate sense of.” 

I remember my philosophical train- 
ing and substitute the word for the idea. 
(I feel like a student again, bursting with 
the right answer.) “The meaning of ‘life,’ 
in quotes, would be easier?” 

“Yes,” Quine says, smiling a little, “ | 
suppose it would.” [1] 


taphysics—“some of the most important is- 
sues in philosophy today,” says Merrill. The 
proceedings of 11 of the Oberlin colloqui- 
ums since 1960 have been published by 
university presses, including, Pittsburgh’s, 
Yale’s, Chicago’s, and Oxford’s. Staying at 
the cutting edge has been made possible in 
part through the Gertrude Dahl Philosophy 
Colloquium Fund, which has helped sup- 
port the OPC since 1984.—E.N. 
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Oberlin just the way they 


remembered it. The faculty “even looks the same,” says Dan Lloyd '75. Gathered in front of 
Asia House are (front row) Donald Baxter '76, who teaches at Princeton; Alisa Carse ‘80, a 
graduate student at U. Pittsburgh; Gary Ebbs ’80, who teaches at Harvard; Dan Lloyd °75, 
who teaches at Trinity College; Thomas Ricketts ’71, who teaches at U. Pennsylvania; 
(middle row) Geoffrey Sayre-McCord ’79, who teaches at U. North Carolina at Chapel Hill; 
Barbara Horan ’78, who teaches at U. Maryland, Baltimore County; Joseph Rouse '73, 
who teaches at Wesleyan U.; John Horty ’77, who teaches at U. Maryland and Carnegie 
Mellon U,; Jay Garfield ’75, who teaches at Hampshire College; Hugh Benson ’78, who 
teaches at U. Oklahoma and U. Michigan; (back row) Thomas Trelogan, a member of the 
Oberlin faculty from 1969 to 1976; Professor Norman Care; Associate Professor and De- 
partment Chairman Peter McInerney; Professor Robert Grimm; and Professor Daniel Mer- 
rill. Philosophy faculty members not pictured: Associate Provost and Instructor in 
Philosophy David Love, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences and Professor Alfred 
MacKay; Associate Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences and Professor Ira Steinberg, 
and Professor Laurence Thomas. 
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Winter Season Highlights 
Twenty Oberlin student-athletes were 
named to All-North Coast Athletic Confer- 
ence (NCAC) teams for their 1988-89 win- 
ter season performances. A break down of 
the list shows 17 first-team, one second- 
team, and two honorable-mention picks. In 
the season's final conference standings, 
Oberlin placed two teams in third place, 
one in fifth, and three in sixth. 


In aseason of adjustment the men’s bas- 
ketball team came in sixth place in the 
conference with a 3-9 record and an 8-18 
overall record. The team entered a new era 
under head coach Earl Reed, who was in 
his first season at the helm of the program. 
Reed implemented a pressure defense and 
a patient, motion offense—quite different 
from the offensive strategies that typified 
previous Oberlin squads. Although its re- 
cord suffered in the transition, the team 
won a tournament—the Marietta College 
Shrine Tournament—for the first time in 
four years. 

Junior cocaptain Chip Winiarski (South 
Amherst, Ohio) maintained his reputation 
as one of the best offensive players in Divi- 
sion III. Although his points-per-game aver- 
age dropped slightly this year, to 20.8, it 
placed him atop the NCAC list of leading 
scorers. In his three seasons of play for 
Oberlin, Winiarski has scored a total of 
1763 points, 251 points shy of the school’s 
all-time record. He was named to the AIll- 
NCAC first team for the second year in a 
row. Senior guard and cocaptain Damon 
Higgins (Dayton,Ohio), who led the team in 
assists and free-throw accuracy, became 
the 10th member of the Oberlin 1000-point 
club, finishing his career with 1117 points. 
His play this year earned all-conference 
honorable mention. 

Having posted a 5-15 ledger for the 1987- 
88 season, the most wins for an Oberlin 
women’s basketball team in four years, 
third-year head coach Janet Greene had 
counted on winning a few more games this 
year as her young and improved squad 
gained confidence. But the Yeowomen 
never found the groove; by season's end 
they had compiled an overall mark of 3-20 
and a fifth-place record of 3-9 in the NCAC. 

Much of the season’s promise vanished 
with the injury of two key players, sopho- 
more forward Diana Culbert (Bellevue, 
Wash.), who received all-conference hon- 
orable mention her freshman year, and 
senior cocaptian Melanie Nelson (Engle- 
wood, N.J.), the team’s leading scorer and 
rebounder for the past two years. Culbert 
was Out for the season after a tournament 
and two games, and Nelson played in 16 
games, although never at 100 percent, av- 
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eraging well below her career averages in 
shooting and rebounding. She nonetheless 
received All-NCAC honorable mention for 
the third consecutive year. 

In spite of a bleak season, several players 
showed promise for the future, most nota- 
bly freshman guard Sherri Lett (Cincin- 
nati), who led the team in scoring, 
rebounding, assists, steals, and blocked 
shots. One of the top first-year players in 
the conference, Lett was named to the All- 
NCAC second team and in January was 
named NCAC Women’s Basketball Player 
of the Week. 

Veteran head coach Dick Michaels has 
the makings of a solid men’s swimming 
and diving team for the next few years of 
competition in America’s best Division III 
swimming conference. Along with the out- 
standing performance of sophomore Dave 
Stevenson (see “Dave Stevenson: All- 
American Swimmer” in this section) seven 
other swimmers had a hand in setting four 
school records. In addition, sophomores 
Brad Donovan (Wellington, Ohio) and Ja- 
son Frazier (Gainesville, Fla.) and freshman 
Alex Blakely (Minneapolis) earned all-con- 
ference laurels when they joined Steven- 
son on the 200-free relay team to win third 
place at the NCAC finals in school-record 
time. At the NCAC Swimming and Diving 
Championships, which Oberlin hosted for 
the fifth straight year, Oberlin tallied 280 
team points, good for sixth place. For the 
second year in a row, the Yeomen finished 
9-5 in dual-meet competition. 

Under interim coach Debbie Thompson 
the women’s swimming and diving team 
went 5-4 in dual-meet competition and 
grabbed sixth place at the NCAC champi- 
onship meet. After placing last in the finals 
for the past two years, the Yeowomen 
earned 232 points, rising out of the confer- 
ence cellar for the first time since the 1985- 
86 season. 

This year’s team was made up of rela- 
tively young and inexperienced members, 
with the exception of senior cocaptain Lis] 
Prater (Bellefontaine, Ohio), who finished 
her Oberlin swimming career with eight 
school records. At this year’s conference 
championship, she led the Yeowomen with 
two individual school records and partici- 
pated in four school-record performances 
in relay events—the 200-, 400-, and 800- 
freestyle, and the 400-medley. 

In NCAC indoor track competition, 
both the men’s and women’s teams contin- 
ued a trend of steady improvement, turn- 
ing in best-ever finishes—third place for 
both—at the 1989 conference champion- 
ship meet. 

Sophomore Delfon Curlpepper (Detroit) 
was one of four Yeomen who placed first in 


individual conference championships. In 
addition to becoming 1989 conference 
champion in the 60-yard dash, he also 
placed third in the 300-yard dash (while 
setting a new school record) and anchored 
the mile-relay team, which also finished 
third. Junior Toju Omatete (Englewood, 
N.J.) won the conference championship in 
the triple jump and was a member of the 
mile relay team; he has won all-conference 
honors seven times in his career. Junior 
Chris Andrews (Oberlin) came in first in the 
60-yard high hurdles, tying the school re- 
cord he had set one week earlier. He came 
in second in the event last year. Senior co- 
captain Max Ryan (New York City) won the 
conference crown in the 600-yard run. As 
the defending champion in the 880-yard 
run, he finished second in that event this 
year. Ryan finishes his indoor-track career 
having earned all-conference honors five 
times. Freshman Dan Ash (Youngstown, 
Ohio) and senior cocaptain Russell Swan 
(Pittsburgh) earned all-conference honors 
as members of Oberlin’s mile-relay team. 
Six women took AIl-NCAC honors at the 
championship meet: sophomore Carolyn 
Hall (Arcadia, Calif.), who has now won all- 
conference honors four times in two years, 
came in second in the long jump and an- 
chored Oberlin’s 880-yard relay team, 
which finished third; first-year student 
Naomi Zubin (Star Lake, N.Y.) claimed sec- 
ond place in the high jump; senior Leanne 
Findell (Durham, N.H.) claiming all-confer- 
ence honors for the fourth time in her ca- 
reer, placed third in the mile run; and 
Oberlin’s 880-yard relay team—sopho- 
mores Tulia Pereyra (Port Washington, 
N.Y.), Judy Campbell (Cleveland), and Su- 
san Van Gundy (Elkins, W.Va.)—finished 
third in the conference. 
—Steve Pulver 
Sports Information Director 


Dave Stevenson: 
All-American Swimmer 
“Without question Dave Stevenson is the 
best swimmer in the history of Oberlin Col- 
lege,” says Associate Professor of Physical 
Education Richard Michaels, who has been 
Oberlin’s swimming coach for 19 years. At 
this year’s National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation (NCAA) Division III National 
Championships, held March 16 to 18 at 
Bowdoin College in Brunswick, Maine, 
Stevenson—who, as a sophomore, has only 
half of his intercollegiate swimming days 
behind him—picked up his fourth and fifth 
all-America honors and set two new school 
records. 

Stevenson's best swim was in the 200- 
yard backstroke. He finished third with a 
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time of 1:55.38, eclipsing by 1.53 seconds 
his own school standard set at last year’s 
NCAA championships, when he placed 
13th. In the 500-yard freestyle this year he 
placed seventh with a time of 4:38.82—not 
a school record, but an improvement over 
last year’s eighth-place finish at the nation- 
als. 

Stevenson also swam in the 200-yard 
freestyle, but was unable to grab all-Amer- 
ica honors there. His 27th-place finish of 
1:45.41 was disappointing to both swim- 
mer and coach, even though the time was 
an Oberlin record, 0.82 seconds faster than 
Stevenson’s old school mark, set in 1988. 
“Our goal was to go low—1:42 with a realis- 
tic shot at 1:41,” Michaels says. ‘““We had a 
good warm-up earlier in the day, and we 
went through the same routines as usual, 
but he was just flat when he got into the 
pool.’”’ Afterwards, Michaels added, “I 
really had to do a major selling job to get 
his confidence level back up to where it 
should be.” 

The lone representative for Oberlin at 
the nationals, Stevenson tallied 28 points, 
placing the Yeomen 3lst in the 66-team 
field. Overall, he was pleased with his per- 
formance. “The pool at Bowdoin was a lot 
slower than the pool at Emory last year,” 
he said. “Times were lower across the 
board, but I felt I swam as well as I could.” 

The powerfully built 6’ 3” 185-pound 
sophomore made an impressive collegiate 
debut last winter by demolishing three 
freestyle school records, lowering the pre- 
vious mark by 13.07 seconds in the 500- 
yard free, by 33.71 seconds in the 1,000, 
and by 57.99 seconds in the 1650. He 
capped that sensational season by earning 
all-America honors at the NCAA meet in 
three events: the 500- and 1650-yard free- 
style and the 200-yard backstroke. Steven- 
son and teammate Sean Fri ’88, who won 
the one-meter diving national champion- 
ship, combined for 63 points at the 1988 
championships as the Yeomen placed 20th 
in the final team standings. 

The best-ever Oberlin team finish at the 
nationals came in 1974-75, when the Yeo- 
men, led by C.J. Heckman ’75 and Rick 
Hinrichs ’75, placed 15th. Hinrichs is the 
person Stevenson is trying to replace as the 
top swimmer in Oberlin’s 58 years of men’s 
swimming and diving. Hinrichs was tabbed 
for all-America honors six times in his ca- 
reer, which culminated with three awards 
at the 1974-75 NCAA meet. Having 
matched the three-in-one-year number as 
a freshman, Stevenson is not far from meet- 
ing or surpassing Hinrichs’s six awards. 

Even before Stevenson enrolled at Ober- 
lin, coach Michaels knew he had some- 
thing special. “He had swim-times in high 
school that were equal to or better than 
some of our college records,” Michaels re- 
calls. Stevenson knew he would enjoy suc- 
cess at Oberlin but did not come here just 
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to break records. “What attracted me to 
Oberlin was its comfortable atmosphere 
and the fact that coach Michaels is so per- 
sonable,” Stevenson says. “I looked at most 
of the Ivies and also at Johns Hopkins and 
Michigan, but Oberlin was always one of 
my top choices.” 

Stevenson was slowed by mononucleosis 
early this year. “I lost a lot of base-training 
time back in the fall and could not really 
train hard until late January, but I felt fine 
at the nationals and was ready to go.” Two 
weeks after reaching full strength Steven- 
son led the Yeomen out of the conference 
cellar to a sixth-place finish at this year’s 
North Coast Athletic Conference (NCAC) 
championships. His best swim there was a 
school-record 1:57.11 effort in the 200- 
yard backstroke, the same event in which 
he finished third at the division III champi- 
onships. He touched the wall in first place, 
earning all-conference champion laurels 
for the first time in his two-year collegiate 
swimming career. “I really wanted to do 
well at our conference meet after not doing 
so well last year,” said Stevenson, who also 
participated in three school-record per- 
formances in relay events. 

Stevenson hopes that his teammates can 
join him at nationals next year. “We had 
hoped our relay team would make it to na- 
tionals this year, but we came up a little 
short,” he says. He dismisses the idea that 
his teammates’ improvement toward the 
end of the season has anything to do with 
his presence on the team. “They are a good 
group of guys who work hard and strive to 
do their best in the pool. I am confident 
that we will make nationals next year.” 

In addition to his swimming honors, 
Stevenson, who plans to major in either 
mathematics or neuroscience, was one of 
90 NCAA swimmers nationwide to be 
named academic all-America for the 1987- 
88 swimming and diving season, an honor 
he is likely to win again this year. To qualify 
for academic team honors, student-athletes 
must qualify to participate at the NCAA 


Coach Dick Michaels with Dave Stevenson 


championships, have a cumulative grade- 
point average of at least 3.50 on a 4.00 
scale, and have completed the equivalent 
of 24 hours each year at their institutions. 
Stevenson was one of 21 male swimmers 
from division III to be named to the group 
and one of six from the NCAC. 

Born in Tulsa, Oklahoma, Stevenson 
went to high schools in Oklahoma and Col- 
orado before graduating from Summit 
High School, New Jersey, in 1987. “My dad 
is in the oil business, so we got around quite 
a bit,” Stevenson explains. “I was always in- 
volved in a club swim team as well as the 
high-school team wherever we lived.” 
Stevenson began “serious” swimming at 
the age of 10, relatively old for today’s 
swimming achievers. “I started in parks 
and recreation teams, then got serious with 
the club teams. My high-school team in my 
freshman year in Tulsa was the best of any I 
have ever been on,” he adds. 

The competition in the NCAC has been 
particularly beneficial to Stevenson be- 
cause it has matched him against the Ken- 
yon College Lords, winners of the last 10 
NCAA division III national championships. 
“I was disappointed after last year’s confer- 
ence championships, when I did not finish 
very high in any race,” he recalls. “It was 
nice to go to the nationals the next month 
and do so well against some of those same 
swimmers. I realized I was fortunate to be 
able to swim against the same guys during 
the regular season and the conference 
meet in preparing for nationals,” he says. 

Halfway through his intercollegiate 
swimming career, Stevenson owns six indi- 
vidual Oberlin school records (in the 200-, 
500-, 1000-, and 1650-yard freestyle plus 
the 160- and 200-yard backstroke) and has 
been a part of three school-record relay 
teams (the 400-yard medley relay plus the 
400- and 800-yard free relays). When coach 
Michaels says that Stevenson is the best 
swimmer in Oberlin College history, he 
gets no arguments. 

—S.P 
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Course Requirements Back 


after 17-Year Hiatus 


The faculty of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences has voted to reinstate distribution re- 
quirements for students who enter the col- 
lege in the 1990-91 academic year and 
thereafter. The college had discontinued 
distribution requirements in 1972. 

Under the new requirements an entering 
student must complete at least nine credit 
hours in each of the College’s three divi- 
sions—natural sciences, social sciences, 
and humanities—the hours to be taken 
from at least two departments or programs 
within each of these divisions. The Col- 
lege’s current course catalog lists general 
educational guidelines that recommend 
this distribution but do not require it. 

“Breadth and depth are both essential to 
a first-rate education in the liberal arts and 
sciences,” says Alfred MacKay, dean of the 
college since 1984 and a philosophy de- 
partment faculty member since 1967. 
“Concentrated study in the major field pro- 
vides depth. These new requirements help 
assure breadth.” 

The faculty concluded that the addi- 
tional structure was necessary after a dec- 
ade of deliberations that included partici- 
pation by student members of the College 
Faculty Educational Plans and Policies 
Committee (EPPC). Student reaction to the 
new requirements, as reported in the Ober- 
lin Review, has been primarily negative. 

In 1971-72, students were required to 
take at least seven semester hours of nat- 
ural sciences, including a laboratory sci- 
ence; eight hours of social sciences, three 
in each of two departments; 10 hours of hu- 
manities, including one course in each of 
three different fields; and four hours of 
physical education. They also were re- 
quired to complete successfully the second 
year of a foreign-language course, or its 
equivalent. 

In 1972 the College adopted an open sys- 
tem often called the “interest model,” 
which left each student free to choose 
courses, other than those required for the 
major, without any prescription or restric- 
tion. In 1979—saying not enough students 
were electing diversified programs—the 
faculty instituted distribution guidelines, 
published in the College’s course catalog 
ever since. A rule specifying that no more 
than 84 credit hours in one division could 
be counted toward the 112 hours required 
for graduation went into effect at this time, 
as well as a rule that students could take no 
more than half their course work in one 
department. 

A 1984 study of student records showed 
that about half of Oberlin’s students were 
not complying with the guidelines. Con- 
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Leapin’ on the Lawn 


Associate Professor of Dance Nusha Martynuk (middle) leads her students in 
dance on the lawn of Wilder Bowl during the day-long, campus-wide Day of Dance 


April 21. 


cern over the breadth of the education of 
some Oberlin graduates led to a review of 
the distribution guidelines by the EPPC 
and then by a special faculty review com- 
mittee. In spring 1987 a new set of guide- 
lines was adopted by the faculty “but 
proved unfeasible to implement,” says 
MacKay. “This disappointment led the fac- 
ulty to take the issue up again this past 
fall.” 


Faculty members who spoke against the 
requirements before the 46-to-25 vote was 
taken said the requirements would discour- 
age students from seeking breadth in their 
education except through divisional distri- 
bution. They argued that while courses in 
women’s studies, non-Western studies, and 
foreign languages, for example, would con- 
tinue to be recommended in the guide- 
lines, they would take second place to re- 
quired courses. Voting members of the 
College Faculty number about 245. 


Former Stokely Carmichael 
Gives Controversial Speech 
during Black History Month 


Kwame Touré gave a talk, “History As a 
Weapon,” in Finney Chapel February 15, 
sponsored by the Black Studies Depart- 
ment and Abusua, the College black-stu- 
dent organization. Some passages of his 
speech, judged anti-Semitic by many, have 
stimulated heated campus discussion and 
plans for campus presentations next se- 
mester dealing with anti-Semitism. 


Touré—who as Stokely Carmichael came 
to prominence in the U.S. in the 1960s as a 
civil-rights and Black Power activist—is 


now an organizer for the All-African Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Party, a worldwide po- 
litical party that seeks to “liberate the peo- 
ple of the world, especially African peo- 
ple,” by replacing capitalism with what 
party members call “scientific socialism.” 

Touré told the audience that African- 
Americans seeking their history must be- 
gin in Africa and that Africans only make 
progress in America by shedding blood. 
“We must shed our blood for the revolu- 
tion,” he said. “Either you struggle for your 
people, or you are against them. . . .There 
is no middle ground.” He also said that Af- 
ricans “at all times and under all conditions 
...Must be opposed to Zionism.” 

At that point in the speech about 30 stu- 
dents in the nearly filled chapel rose to 
their feet in silent protest. Turning their 
backs toward Touré, they displayed to the 
speaker Star of David symbols on their 
shirts. 

Drawing a distinction between Judaism, 
a religion “given to the world by Africans 
centuries ago,” and Zionism, Touré said Zi- 
onism was not a religion. “Zionism,” he 
said, “is an elitist, racist, unjust, and im- 
moral political philosophy.” He later re- 
ferred to “the heroic Palestinian people” 
and to “Zionist pigs.” 

Saying that unfree people can only make 
history fighting for their freedom, Touré 
closed with the words, “Come, help make 
your people's history.” 

Reactions to Touré’s speech came from 
the campus as well as the Cleveland Jewish 
community. Shortly after the speech was 
made President S. Frederick Starr met with 
Oberlin’s Jewish chaplain, Rabbi Shimon 
Brand; members of Oberlin Hillel, a local 
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chapter of the national organization that 
supports Jewish life on U.S. college cam- 
puses; and members of Abusua. Starr vol- 
unteered to arrange a discussion between 
the groups. 

An official response to Touré’s speech 
from the College's Standing Committee on 
Pluralism and Equality (SCOPE) soon fol- 
lowed. It said, in part, “We are especially 
concerned that, following the appearance 
of Kwame Touré, . . .there has been an ero- 
sion of the full recognition of Jewish con- 
cerns. SCOPE views the advocacy of anti- 
Semitism and violence as abhorrent. The 
College acknowledges the legitimacy of 
the status and struggle of each of its minor- 
ity constituencies; therefore, any response 
which implies nonrecognition of such sta- 
tus must be viewed as alien to the philoso- 
phy and ideals of this community. . . .[W]e 
encourage everyone to extend appropriate 


support to members of Oberlin’s Jewish 
community as they cope with the anti-Jew- 
ish sentiments recently expressed on this 
campus.” 

The Oberlin Review published numerous 
letters about the speech, most in support of 
the Jewish community. The letters were 
from members of Oberlin’s faculty and pro- 
fessional staff as well as students. The 
speech was also the topic of many class- 
room discussions. 

“Out of this full public airing of the con- 
troversy came a ringing affirmation of free- 
dom of speech on campus: none of those 
who opposed Touré’s remarks denied that 
he had a right to speak here,” says W. Dean 
Wolfe, who chairs the campus Religious 
Life Committee and is associate professor 
of speech and director of Oberlin Teachers 
Academy. 

“More importantly,” Wolfe says, “there 


was a general recognition that civility and 
comity demand responses to events of this 
sort followed by discussions with all af- 
fected parties in an amicable spirit. The 
faculty and administration emerged from 
this experience with a heightened recogni- 
tion of the importance and needs of Jewish 
life on campus and an enhanced respect 
for it in all its dimensions.” 

Irving Levine, director of national affairs 
for the American Jewish Committee, has 
been invited to Oberlin to speak on the 
sources, psychology, and impact of anti- 
Semitism and what can be done about it. 
Levine was originally invited to speak this 
semester, but out of deference to Jewish 
students who did not want his speech to 
interfere with their celebration of Israeli In- 
dependence Day (May 10)—the only day 
Levine was available this semester—he will 
speak instead during the fall semester, 


Straining Financial Aid: Time to Choose 


During the past nine years, student expenses at most highly 
selective colleges and universities have increased far more 
rapidly than average family income. Grant aid has been used 
to bridge the gap. The result has been a dramatic increase in 
the general-operating funds allocated by colleges to finan- 
cial aid and a widening of the range of family-income levels 
among those eligible for aid. National concern about these 
changes has been reflected in several articles on the high 
cost of financial aid and the relative decrease in funds avail- 
able for low-income families. 

Oberlin has long been committed to educating students re- 
gardless of their ability to pay. To do this now makes us far 
more vulnerable than most colleges to the rising cost of fi- 
nancial aid. Fifty-one percent of our students receive grants 
directly from Oberlin College, up from 36 percent 10 years 
ago. According to figures released by other selective col- 
leges, this percentage is considerably higher than average, 
38.3 percent (see graph). The difference between this aver- 
age percent and Oberlin’s 51 percent costs us more than $2.5 
million annually in additional aid. 

We must choose between maintaining our need-blind ad- 
missions policy and thinning out our aid packages to the 
point that we place matriculated students under what in my 
view is undue financial pressure. Oberlin’s financial-aid dol- 
lars are now spread so thinly among the many students re- 
ceiving them that our awards are no longer competitive—the 
parental contribution, self-help, and loan components are 
higher than those offered by other schools that have also 
accepted our applicants. Bridging the gap between family re- 
sources and next year’s increase in tuition and room-and- 
board charges will require even more of Oberlin’s scholar- 
ship money. 

Director of Financial Aid James White and I believe that 
there will be ever-increased demands placed on the scholar- 
ship budget unless we reduce other expenditures and lower 
academic quality. Faculty committees must consider how we 
can provide competitive aid to new students and sufficient 
funds to continuing students to enable them to complete 
their studies at Oberlin without severe financial burdens. 

At the same time, I believe that we should increase, 
through recruitment, the percent of students in the applicant 
pool who do not need grant aid. If 45 percent of our enrolled 


students received direct aid—a figure still considerably 
above the average of 38 percent at the colleges I mentioned— 
an additional $1 million would become available for distribu- 
tion among new and continuing students. 

The rather meager financial-aid packages we are offering 
to new students will discourage many admitted students 
from coming to Oberlin. I expect we will be taking applicants 
from the wait list; fortunately, there are well-qualified stu- 
dents on it. 

This year $600,000 has been added to the financial-aid 
budget in special allocations. Half of this amount was added 
to the funds already designated for improved financial-aid 
packages, which include more money for books, travel, and 
living expenses. The other half is necessary for maintaining 
the level of financial aid given to continuing students. With 
the additional $600,000, the total financial-aid budget for 
1989-90 is close to $11 million. 

It will be more difficult in future years to meet the increas- 
ing demands on the financial-aid budget. 

—Douglass Gardner 
Dean of Enrollment Planning 
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when other forums on anti-Semitism will 
also take place. 


Yom Kippur College Holiday 


Beginning next year classes will no longer 
be held on Yom Kippur, the Jewish Day of 
Atonement. The General Faculty voted in 
March to add the holiday (and another 
class day) to the College calendar. The 
Committee on Religious Life made the mo- 
tion “mindful of Oberlin’s historic commit- 
ment to pluralism and equal opportunity,” 
said W. Dean Wolfe, chair of the commit- 
tee. Many who spoke for the motion re- 
ferred to recent anti-Semitic statements on 
campus as a reason to add the holiday; 
those who spoke against it said adding the 
holiday asks people to celebrate a religion 
not their own and erodes the secularism of 
the College. 


Minority Concerns Addressed 


Precipitated by racial incidents on Ober- 
lin’s campus last spring, meetings between 
faculty members, administrators, and stu- 
dents at the end of last school year resulted 
in plans to address minority concerns dur- 
ing this year. Many curricular and adminis- 
trative responses are currently in progress; 
here is a brief, noninclusive overview of 
undertakings not covered elsewhere in 
“Tappan Square Notebook.” 

e Fourteen faculty members in eight de- 
partments or programs will introduce new 


material into the curriculum that will re- 
spond to students’ concerns about inappro- 
priate Eurocentrism in courses, neglect of 
minority experiences in the curriculum, 
and teaching methods that tend to discour- 
age minority participation, among other 
matters. Funded by the President’s Office, 
the initial $24,000 curriculum-develop- 
ment grant provides for student assistant- 
ships and summer stipends to faculty mem- 
bers to identify, evaluate, revise, and 
develop course material to meet these con- 
cerns. Those receiving the grants this year 
include Associate Professor of Government 
Jere Bruner, who will expand data sets for 
his course Blacks and Whites in Society 
and Polity; Professor of Creative Writing 
Stuart Friebert and Associate Professor of 
Creative Writing Diane Vreuls, who will 
identify minority writings for Creative 
Writing Program courses and for library ac- 
quisitions; Associate Professor of History 
David Kelley, who will revise the course Im- 
ages of Asia and introduce a new course on 
Asian-American history; Assistant Profes- 
sor of Biology Robin Treichel, who will re- 
vise the Human Biology course; and Assis- 
tant Professor of Art Patricia Mathews, who 
will add minority artists to the course 
Women and Modern Art. With additional 
funding from outside the College, the 
awards are expected to continue for two 
more years. 

¢ The College affirmative action officer, 
Sue Prindle ’80, held prejudice-reduction 
workshops for College employees during 


Soviets and Americans Play Together 


Rehearsing Schumann’s Quintet in E-flat Major, Opus 44, with Oberlin sopho- 
more violist Daniel Foster (Washington, D.C.) are two students from the Rimsky- 
Korsakov Conservatory in Leningrad—pianist Vladimir Mishchuk and cellist 
Leonid Gorokhov. Five students and a rector from the Leningrad conservatory 
along with two interpreters, were in Oberlin for a week in March as part of a 
month-long tour of the U.S. While they were here, the Leningrad students gave 


two concerts, one with Oberlin students. 
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the spring semester. With financial backing 
from the President’s Office, Prindle also ar- 
ranged a prejudice-reduction lecture series 
with several guest lecturers. Also with Pres- 
ident’s Office backing Prindle arranged a 
film series on prejudice. 

e The Nord Faculty Fellowship Program, 
created in 1987-88, was instrumental in the 
hiring of two black faculty members, one 
of whom is a woman, to tenurable posi- 
tions in 1988. (The Nord program is sup- 
ported by a $1 million endowment with the 
specific purpose of appointing minority, fe- 
male, and other difficult-to-recruit candi- 
dates to the faculty.) The College’s immedi- 
ate goal is to appoint two minority or 
female candidates to the faculty. This goal 
is an integral part of faculty searches in 
progress. 

e Major grants created specifically to 
help black and Hispanic students persist to 
graduation and continue on to graduate 
school have been secured by Associate 
Provost David Love and Director of Foun- 
dation and Corporate Support Paul Solyn 
73. The grants—totalling about $1.5 mil- 
lion—are from the Ford, Mellon, and GTE 
foundations, the Pew Memorial Trust, and 
the Hughes Medical Institute. 

e Vice President for Development and 
Alumni Affairs Richard Dunn has instituted 
fund raising to support emergency needs of 
black and other low-income students. 

e David Boe, dean of the conservatory, 
has requested that a job description be de- 
veloped for a coordinator/intern for mi- 
nority recruiting and counseling for the 
conservatory. 

¢ On the recommendation of H. Dean 
Kelly, coordinator of Support Services for 
the Disabled, Patrick Penn, dean of Student 
Support Services, has funded a number of 
capital-equipment items, including com- 
puters and a special typewriter, for differ- 
ently abled students. 

¢ Dean of Students George Langeler has 
named a committee on lesbian, gay, and 
bisexual concerns, composed of faculty 
and staff members and students. The com- 
mittee has distributed to students, faculty, 
and staff a questionnaire to help identify 
issues related to lesbian, gay, and bisexual 
concerns. 

e A package of resource materials on 
pluralism and diversity programming has 
been developed for use by staff in the resi- 
dence halls. 

¢ Provost Sam Carrier is conducting re- 
search in preparation for a national confer- 
ence at Oberlin College, The Undergradu- 
ate Education of Minority Scientists, to be 
held this fall. The National Academy of Sci- 
ence, the National Research Council, the 
National Science Foundation, and the U.S. 
Department of Education are helping col- 
lect data to be presented at the conference. 
President Starr is inviting the presidents of 
60 institutions to attend. 
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College Seeks 
New Admissions Director 


A search committee, chaired by Dean of 
Enrollment Planning Douglass Gardner, 
has arranged campus interviews with five 
finalists for the position of director of ad- 
missions for the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, one internal and four external can- 
didates. The position became vacant when 
J. Leon Washington resigned as director of 
admissions at the close of this year’s admis- 
sions cycle. 

“This is a strong pool of candidates,” says 
Gardner, “and any one of them could make 
a good director.” 

On the search committee for a new direc- 
tor are Alfred MacKay, dean of the college; 
Patrick Penn, dean of Student Support Ser- 
vices; James White, director of financial 
aid; George Andrews, professor of mathe- 
matics; Judith Beinstein Miller, associate 
professor of psychology; Robert 
Longsworth, professor of English; Ross Pea- 
cock, associate director of admissions; Ma- 
ryann Stillwell, manager of the Office of 
Admissions; and senior Nana Ofosu-Benefo 
(Yonkers, New York), Admissions Commit- 
tee member. 


Applications: Second-highest 
Although down from last year, the number 
of applications to the College of Arts and 
Sciences this year is the second highest in 
Oberlin history. 

College applications are down through- 
out the country. For example, applications 
to Brown are down 9 percent; Harvard, 10 
percent; Amherst, 8 percent; Williams, 12 
percent; and Wesleyan, 8 percent. Fresh- 
man applications to Oberlin’s College of 
Arts and Sciences this year are down 7.8 
percent compared to the all-time record set 
last year but up compared to the figures 
from two years ago, which set a record at 
the time. 

Last year, when Oberlin filled one of the 
smallest classes in years from the largest 
pool of applicants ever, the proportion ad- 
mitted improved dramatically, dropping 
below 50 percent to 43 percent. This year, 
with a more normal-sized class and smaller 
pool of applicants, the selectivity is 53 per- 
cent. 

Despite the lower selectivity, the aca- 
demic quality of the students admitted this 
year has improved, as measured by both 
the students in the top 10 percent of their 
high-school classes and by Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test (SAT) scores. As of April 17, the 
proportion of admitted students in the top 
tenth had increased two points to 79 per- 
cent. The average verbal SAT score had 
jumped from 615 last year to 622, and the 
average math SAT score, from 642 to 648. 

This year 174 blacks were admitted, 
compared to 197 last year; 85 Latinos, com- 
pared to 77 last year; 213 Asian-Ameri- 
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Religious Life Center Dedicated 


Speaking with a student in the vestibule of Oberlin’s new Religious Life Center is 
the Reverend Richard John Neuhaus. The occasion was the center’s dedication 
the weekend of April 7 through 9. The former home of late Professor of Eco- 
nomics Ben Lewis and his wife, Gertrude, is a meeting site and social center for a 


number of student religious groups. 


Neuhaus, a Lutheran minister who last year was named one of the 32 “‘most 
influential intellectuals in America” by U.S. News and World Report, gave a major 
address, titled “The Gift of Alienation,’”’ and a symposium panel examined the 
topic “Historical Perspectives on Religion at Oberlin College.” Other related ac- 
tivities during the weekend included a dedicatory ceremony led by the College 
chaplains—the Reverend Manfred Lassen, Rabbi Shimon Brand, and interim 
Catholic chaplain Father Charles Diedrick—as well as religious services and a 


concert. 


cans, compared to 197 last year, and nine 
Native Americans, compared to four last 
year. These figures follow changes in the 
number of applications from each group. 
The male/female balance among admitted 
students is 45 percent men and 55 percent 
women; the balance among students who 
actually enroll is likely to be more even, as 
it has been in the past. 


The proportion of admitted students who 
expressed interest in the sciences and 
mathematics increased from 29 percent 
last year to 31 percent this year; social sci- 
ences held steady at 24 percent; and hu- 
manities dropped from 38 percent last year 
to 34 percent this year. The remaining ad- 
mitted students did not indicate an in- 
tended major. 


$100,000 to Scholarship Fund 


Antigone Raphael, widow of the late Frank 
G. Raphael ’34, has donated $100,000 
toward the Frank and Antigone Raphael 
Scholarship Fund, an endowed fund that 
underwrites scholarships to Oberlin Col- 
lege for deserving students from Anatolia 
College in Thessaloniki, Greece, a univer- 
sity preparatory school with historic ties to 
Oberlin. Established by the Raphaels in 


1983, the scholarship fund now contains 
$131,000. 

This year two Anatolia students, Fotini 
Papavasiliou and Georgia Hatzivassiliou, 
both of Thessaloniki, are attending Oberlin 
as freshmen and receiving scholarship as- 
sistance from the Raphael Fund. 


Fiscal Crisis in U.S.S.R. 
Postpones ASYO Tour 


Due to a recently acknowledged Soviet fis- 
cal crisis that is “staggering,” according to 
Oberlin president S. Frederick Starr, the 
second tour of the American Soviet Youth 
Orchestra, scheduled for summer 1989, 
has been postponed until 1990 at the re- 
quest of the Soviet Ministry of Culture, 
which has been required to cut its budget. 
The orchestra, which received rave re- 
views last summer for its performances in 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., is sponsored by 
Oberlin’s conservatory and the Moscow 
State Conservatory. 

“The ministry has fulsomely apologized 
and given us every assurance that the or- 
chestra will happen next year,” says David 
Boe, dean of Oberlin’s conservatory; “we 
have already signed the protocol for 1990.” 
In 1990 the ASYO will tour western Eu- 
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rope, the United States, and the Soviet Un- 
ion. 


Curricular Notes 


In December the conservatory faculty ap- 
proved a new double major in piano per- 
formance and accompanying. 000 The 
conservatory faculty voted in April to es- 
tablish a master’s degree program in histor- 
ical performance, the only master’s degree 
program offered in the conservatory de- 
signed for students who have completed 
their bachelor’s degrees. The conservato- 
ry’s other master’s degrees (Master of Mu- 
sic Education, Master of Music in Teaching, 
and Master of Music) are designed to be be- 
gun by students in their first or second year 
(depending on the degree) of undergradu- 
ate education. The new program is seen as 
a special case in the conservatory’s overall 
concentration on undergraduate educa- 
tion, says Professor of Pianoforte Peter Ta- 
kacs, chair of the conservatory’s Educa- 
tional Policies Committee. One rationale 
for offering the degree as designed, he 
says, is that an interest in historical per- 
formance “tends to develop in people's 
later years.” 


Faculty Notes 


The National Science Foundation has 
awarded Associate Professor of Biology Mark 
Braford $84,982 in his continuing study of 
the forebrain of a group of bony fishes. By 
studying a given neural system or brain re- 
gion in a variety of species, Braford investi- 
gates how brains are organized and how they 
have changed in the course of evolution. 
O00 Assistant Professor of Government and 
Dana Faculty Fellow Vladimir Brovkin has 
been awarded a research scholarship from the 
Kennan Institute of Advanced Russian Studies 
in the Woodrow Wilson International Center 
for Scholars. He will spend spring and sum- 
mer 1990 at the center finishing his book, 
“Political Parties and Social Movements in the 
Russian Civil War.” 000 William Byrnes, 
associate chair of the Theater and Dance De- 
partment and associate professor of theater, 
has been elected vice president for develop- 
ment for the U.S. Institute for Theatre Tech- 
nology. | Marcia Colish, Frederick B. 
uk Artz Professor of His- 


tory, has won a John 
Simon Guggenheim 
fellowship for 1989- 
90 to complete re- 
search for her book 
on the theologian Pe- 
ter Lombard (circa 
1100-1160) and to be- 
gin writing it. In April 
Colish was installed as 
second vice president 
of the Medieval Acad- 
emy of America. In 1990-91 she will succeed 
to the first vice presidency, and in 1991-92 

(continued on page 44) 
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Winter ASOC Visits 


Robert and Rebecca Whitney Leedy ’86/ 
’86 left their home in Pasadena, California, 
for Oberlin in January. They led a Winter 
Term course in Biblical theology, The 
Transforming Vision. The Leedys were 


The Leedys 


student leaders when the course was 
taught in 1986 by Stephen Eddins ’77 and 
Elizabeth Warren Eddins ’78, former affili- 
ates in the Office of Chaplains. The course, 
offered for the fifth year, covered an ap- 
proach to studying the Bible, a historical 
and theological overview of the primary 
themes of the Bible, a cultural and theolog- 
ical analysis of recent trends in American 
Christianity, and Biblical issues with cur- 
rent impact. Robert majored in art history 
and Rebecca in math; both spent last sum- 
mer interviewing the homeless in Los 
Angeles for a project sponsored by Ser- 
vants Among the Poor. 

Ed Hartfield '72, executive director of 
the National Center for Dispute Settle 
ment, spent three 
days in January 
leading a Winter 
Term project on al- 
ternative forms of 
dispute resolution 
with an emphasis on 
mediation, spon- 
sored by the Col- 
lege’s Office of 
Residential Life. 
Hartfield, a profes- 

Hartfield sional mediator, has 
been a commissioner with the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service and is 
project director for the Michigan Labor 
Management Partnership Project, a joint 
venture of the state of Michigan depart- 
ments of labor and commerce established 
to promote labor-management partner- 
ships. Ed was a codesigner of Partners in 
Change, a process of labor-management 


cooperation. Ed has spent three years in Ja- 
pan, working in the field of Japanese la- 
bor—management practices. 

In February, as part of Black History 
Month, Raynard Davis ’85 led a campus 
panel, Higher Education: Access and 
Equity, that focused on college admissions 
and recruitment, financial aid, and curricu- 
lum. While on campus Ray also spoke with 
Upward Bound students. A former chair of 
Oberlin’s black student organization, Abu- 
sua, Ray is director of the Washington, 
D.C., Student Committee Against Racism 
and a member of Oberlin’s Black Alumni 
Committee. He graduated from Oberlin 
with a double major in sociology/anthro- 
pology and black studies. 

Economics major Jim Thornblade ’63, 
now senior international economist with 
First National Bank of Boston, gave a 
luncheon seminar March 4 to economics 
majors. The title of his talk was “Recent In- 
ternational Trade and Financial Trends: 
Does the U.S. Have a Future as the Leader 
in Global Finance?” 

—Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 
Executive Director 
Alumni Association 


Margaret Erikson Joins 


Alumni Association Staff 


Margaret Sahs Erikson ’62 has been named 
director of Alumni Association on-campus 
activities. Working 
with all aspects of 
the alumni program 
and especially with 
the Alumni College, 
special reunion 
weekends, Parents 
Weekend, and Win- 
ter Term projects 
, and housing, she 
' will also be develop- 
ing programs to pro- 
mote student aware- 
ness of the Alumni Association and 
interaction with it. 

Margaret spent the previous seven years 
on the staff of the College’s Office of Resi- 
dential Life, where she had extensive con- 
tact with students. Margaret majored at 
Oberlin in physical education and was ac- 
tive in Mock Convention. In her senior 
year she was a staff resident at Dascomb 
residence hall. She is married to John 
Erickson '61, vice president of Oberlin Sci- 


Erikson 
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entific Corporation. The couple has three 
children: Kristin, Erik "90, and Carl. 
—M.W.B. 


Five Alumni Who Have 
Answered the Call 


“If you are asked to join in the administra- 
tion of the association, I hope you will 
agree to do so,” writes Tom Boardman in 
his letter to alumni in this issue. Five 
Oberlinians who have been agreeing for 
some time are profiled below by writers 
Ted Gest ’68 and Carol Matlack '74. 


Doug Maass ’66 
You might call Doug Maass ’66 the perpet- 
ual Oberlin student: 
he still carries his 
student ID card in 
his wallet, and he 
has regularly taken 
a bus back to cam- 
pus (as a chaperone 
to prospective appli- 
cants). You might 
also call him the per- 
petual alumni volun- 
teer. Soon after his 
Maass Army discharge in 
1970, he became an admissions represen- 
tative in Westchester County, New York. At 
a party for incoming students, Duira “De- 
wey” Baldinger Ward ’34 asked him to 
serve as coordinator of the area’s reps, a 
job he has held continuously for a record 
17 years—during which he has sung Ober- 
lin’s praises to 3000 teenagers at 150 col- 
lege fairs. 

Maass’s powerful sales pitch has had a 
big impact. He oversees 42 reps who en- 
courage 100 applicants each year. “I tell 
kids that they can live at Oberlin according 
to their highest principles, but that they 
learn how to compromise by the time they 
are seniors,” Maass says. “Then they spend 
their lives making the world a little bit 
more like Oberlin.” At least one applicant, 
Ginny Hull ’82, has followed in Maass’s 
footsteps and joined the admissions rep 
ranks. 

Besides his faithful tending of the rep 
program, Maass has served through the 
years as what he calls a “scatterbrainstor- 
mer” for the Alumni Association. With Ken 
Nelson ’72, he dreamed up the idea of char- 
tering buses to Oberlin to give applicants a 
taste of campus. Maass and Henry 
Friedlander ’48 led a project to produce 
Oberlin ties and scarves that are now col- 
lectors’ items. 

The recipient of an Alumni Association 
Certificate of Appreciation, he has made 
calls in two fund-raising phonathons and 
has served on the association's Executive 
Board, taking time from his community 
work and the managing of a family stock 
portfolio, as well as from his wife, Cori, and 
sons Aaron, 16, and Ethan, 13. Maass says 
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Dear Oberlinian: 


Allow me, if you will, to share some information and 
thoughts about the Oberlin Alumni Association as it 
approaches its 150th birthday. 

As you may know, you are automatically a member of 
the association if you are a graduate or a former student who 
has spent at least one semester on campus. The association 
requires no dues and holds just one meeting a year—the 
Alumni Luncheon at commencement weekend. Perhaps you are 
familiar already with the association’s programs and benefits, 
but I’d like to mention some of the many ways in which the 
association serves us. 


e It helps us keep up with our classmates and other Oberlin 
friends through class reunions on campus and regional mini- 
reunions off campus. 

e It keeps us knowledgeable about the College through the 
letters we receive each year from our class presidents, who 
report their candid observations based on their annual visit to 
the campus. 

e It organizes special-interest, multiclass reunions on campus, 
such as those already held for the Gilbert and Sullivan Society, 
the Review staff, and WOBC people. 

e It maintains a network of active alumni clubs in many cities 
throughout the world. Club meetings often feature talks by 
faculty members or students, and performances by College 
musical groups, as well as non-Oberlin-focused activities such 
as parties, jazz concerts, and sailing events. 

e It sponsors Alumni in Service to Oberlin College (ASOC), a 
program that brings to the campus alumni with expertise in 
fields that might interest students seeking career information. 
e It helps students with Winter Term projects, identifying 
internships available through the alumni population and help- 
ing Winter Term students find off-campus housing. 

e It plays a central role in garnering financial resources for 
the College: every graduating class has a class agent, who 
encourages classmates to give; each reunion class organizes a 
special committee of its members to help maximize both the 
gift size and the percentage of participation. 

e In the “Alumni Association News,” a standing feature in the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, it keeps us informed of alumni- 
sponsored events and publishes thoughtful comments by 
alumni-elected trustees. 

e Through the association’s Admissions Advisory Committee it 
supports the work of the over-1000 alumni-admissions reps, 
who represent Oberlin at local college nights, identify talented 
high-school students, and help applicants through the admis- 
sions process. 

e Its Alumni College offers a five-day program each June on a 
subject chosen to interest educated, busy adults seeking a 
week of focused intellectual stimulation and a return to cam- 
pus. 

e For those who love travel, it organizes several overseas tours 
each year, often under the guidance of a faculty member famil- 
iar with the area (e.g., China) or the focus of the trip (e.g., 
European cathedrals). 

e The Alumni Association office helps members search for 


addresses of old Oberlin friends or alumni contacts for career 
advice. 

Participation in alumni activities can lead to more 
responsible roles within the association and the life of the Col- 
lege. If you are asked to join in the administration of the asso- 
ciation, I hope you will agree to do so. In brief, here is how the 
Oberlin College Alumni Association is structured: 

The governing body is the Alumni Council, composed of 
class presidents and agents, admissions reps, regional coordi- 
nators (who oversee alumni activities in large metropolitan 
areas), and alumni-elected trustees. The council meets once 
each fall. The more detailed work of the council falls to the 
Executive Board, which meets at least four times annually and 
oversees the ongoing work of the association. Reporting to the 
Executive Board are six committees: 

e The Nominating Committee appoints members for standing 
committees and selects persons to run for election to the Exec- 
utive Board and association offices. 

e The Trustee Search Committee proposes two alumni candi- 
dates each year to run for election to one of the six trustee 
seats filled by alumni election. 

e The Magazine Committee (each of whose members has a pro- 
fessional journalism background) advises the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine editor of subjects of particular interest to alumni 
and offers professional opinions on maintaining and improving 
the quality of the magazine. 

e The newly established Black Alumni Committee and Con- 
servatory Committee provide important links between alumni 
and campus constituencies. 

e The Planning Committee generates ideas for new programs 
and makes recommendations to the Executive Board. 

Service to the association offers a wonderful opportu- 
nity for alumni to keep in close touch with Oberlin, and to 
contribute immensely to its strength and well being. 

Let me simply say that my own service to the associa- 
tion—which has included membership on the council, the 
Executive Board, and the Magazine Committee, and as an 
alumni-elected trustee—is the most pleasant and stimulating 
of any volunteer work in which I have ever been involved. 

The College assumes a lifetime commitment to its grad- 
uates and former students, and the Alumni Association is the 
major vehicle through which this commitment is fulfilled. You 
are one of 356,000 members of a great organization! Make full 
use of its services to you, and gain the satisfaction that flows 
from offering your service to the association. 


Cordially, 
a 


Tom Boardman ’39 
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volunteering is worthwhile for alumni of 
all ages. Recalling Geraldine Rickards 25, 
an admissions rep until 1977, Maass says 
one high-school student she interviewed 
reported to him, “If that woman could be 
so strongly attached 50 years later, Oberlin 
must be a special place.” —T.G. 


Jeanne Pagnucco Atkinson ’53 

Some alumni return to Oberlin after a long 
absence, often with 
trepidation. Jeanne 
Pagnucco Atkinson 
03 came back full 
force 5 years ago. 
An art-history ma- 
jor, Atkinson always 
viewed Oberlin as 
the “right place for 
me’ even though 
she was the only stu- 
dent to attend from 
Atkinson her suburban Chi- 
cago high school. After graduation, Atkin- 
son headed off to a New York City 
apparel-manufacturing career. Oberlin 
“never kept track of me for years and 
years,” she says. In the 1970s “there 
seemed to be no room for me at Oberlin 
because I am not an activist.” 

Things changed with the arrival of Presi- 
dent S. Frederick Starr, when, Atkinson re- 
calls, “I saw a glimmer of hope for the 
school.” With Gideon Schein ’68 and oth- 
ers, she helped organize a black-tie event 
for alumni in 1984 at the New York Public 
Library. “This opened Oberlin’s eyes to get- 
ting in touch with alumni who live in so- 
phisticated urban environments,” she says. 
Since then, Atkinson has approached other 
alumni to get them back into the Oberlin 
fold for the capital campaign. “New York- 
ers are approached each day by some 
group seeking money,” Atkinson says. 
“Oberlin had not been visible to some of 
these people for 36 years; it wasn’t an easy 
thing.” 

The drive to reinvolve graduates who 
have been out of touch can pay off with 
persistent effort, Atkinson says. She recalls 
talking to one alum who “hadn't given a 
penny since graduation” and told her after 
several hours of telephone conversations 
that “just because someone like you called 
me, I’m going to send in something.” 

Atkinson sees a bright future for drawing 
more alumni nongivers by correcting their 
misconceptions about the College. Many 
graduates wrongly believe, she says, that 
Oberlin “does not prepare people for the 
pragmatic, real world.” Beyond the experi- 
ence of sustaining an enterprise that 
helped them get started, Atkinson says 
alumni will find a value in networking even 
with those they have not seen in years. 
Concludes Atkinson: It’s continuing adult 
education, with no registration or term pa- 
pers required.—7.G. 
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Lisa Tosi and Richard Altwarg ’83/’83 
It took a China—Alabama connection to re- 
vitalize Oberlin alumni activities in Geor- 
gia. The key players are Lisa Tosi and 
Richard Altwarg. Lisa, an economics major 
from Gainesville, Florida, and Richard, a 
Chinese language and literature major 
from Montclair, New Jersey, headed off to 
work in Michigan after graduation. But the 
South seemed a better base for the China 
trade business they wanted to start. 

“The weather is better and people say 
‘please’ and ‘thank you,’” observes Tosi. 
Just as significant, the couple's principal in- 
vestor lives in Alabama, and Atlanta is a 
prime travel hub. So in 1986 Tosi and AlI- 
twarg were married and laid plans for a 
move to Georgia. 

The timing was appropriate. Oberlin 
president S. Frederick Starr, an import from 
New Orleans’s Tulane University, was look- 
ing for ways to expand the Oberlin alumni 


Altwarg 


Tosi 


organization in the South. Tosi and Altwarg 
volunteered to coordinate alumni in the At- 
lanta area, home to 400 graduates and 
parents. 

Perhaps the couple’s most formidable ob- 
stacle has been apathy about Oberlin. 
Many in the Atlanta constituency are trans- 
plants from such active alumni centers as 
Washington, D.C., and Chicago who had 
concluded that Oberlin was invisible in 
Atlanta. 

“Many alumni tell us that they haven't 
heard from Oberlin for years and that 
they're amazed to hear that something is 
going on,” says Altwarg. The two decided 
to begin by staging what Tosi calls “com- 
fortable, not intimidating” activities aimed 
at socializing and not fund raising. 

The first big splash was a picnic last sum- 
mer at an Atlanta Symphony Orchestra 
park concert, an event that drew more 
than 50 alumni and a few current students. 
In February the group sponsored a visit to 
an Atlanta Hawks basketball game. Future 
activities may focus on conservatory 
alumni, several of whom play in the sym- 
phony, and black alumni, represented on 
the regional board by Akiba Sullivan 
Harper '75, a faculty member at Spelman 
College. ; 

Tosi and Altwarg have more than social 
events on their agenda. They are organiz- 
ing the admissions-representative program 
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in the area, seeking summer job opportuni- 
ties for students, and publishing a quarterly 
regional newsletter. 

“We've got to develop a sense of commu- 
nity,” says Altwarg. “Obies tend to be inde- 
pendent.” Tosi describes their effort to 
create an alumni organization “like push- 
ing a ball up a hill.” What makes it worth- 
while, she says, is that “most people are 
receptive to what we're doing . . . they say, 
‘this is really neat; we should do it more 
often.’”—T.G. 

Lillie Johnson Edwards ’75 
Lillie Johnson Edwards '75 had special rea- 
sons to celebrate 
when she attended 
Oberlin commence- 
ment ceremonies in 
May 1982. Five 
years earlier, she 
had recruited five 
black high-school 
students to apply to 
Oberlin. Now, she 
watched proudly as 
all five marched 
Edwards across the stage to 
accept their degrees. Edwards’s dedication 
to “her” students reflects the dual commit- 
ment that she has made to Oberlin. As an 
alumni-admissions representative for more 
than a decade, she has contributed to a dra- 
matic growth in minority student admis- 
sions since the 1970s. More recently, she 
has worked to ensure that black students, 
once enrolled at Oberlin, receive the sup- 
port they need to flourish academically. 

As a founder of the Alumni Association’s 
Black Alumni Committee, Edwards has 
mobilized black alumni to lend a hand to 
black students on campus. Under her lead- 
ership the committee has established the 
Mentor Program, in which black students 
are paired with black alumni, usually from 
their hometowns, who offer one-to-one ad- 
vice and support. It also has set up an 
emergency fund to provide short-term fi- 
nancial help to needy students. 

Edwards has been “a driving force” in 
getting black alumni more involved with 
the campus—and their involvement has 
been a morale booster for black students, 
says Patrick Penn, dean of Student Support 
Services. Penn, whose office coordinates 
the Mentor Program, has known Edwards 
since her undergraduate days and de- 
scribes her as “hardworking, driving, en- 
thusiastic.” 

Now an assistant professor of history at 
DePaul University in Chicago, Edwards has 
been active in admissions work since her 
senior year at Oberlin, when she worked 
as an intern in the Admissions Office. After 
graduating with high honors in history, she 
went to graduate school at the University 
of Chicago, earning a doctorate in African 
history in 1981. While in graduate school, 
she served as the alumni-admissions coor- 


dinator for South Chicago. She paid special 
attention to recruiting black students, even 
driving them to Oberlin for their inter- 
views. 

By the mid-1980s, Oberlin had outpaced 
other liberal arts colleges in admitting mi- 
nority students. But another problem had 
emerged. Although black students’ gradua- 
tion rate from Oberlin—60 percent—was 
higher than the national average of 45 per- 
cent, it still lagged behind the 77 percent 
graduation rate of all Oberlin students. 

In May 1987 Edwards convened a meet- 
ing of black alumni to discuss the problem. 
The Black Alumni Committee was estab- 
lished as a result of the meeting, and com- 
mittee members settled on the Mentor 
Program as their first major project. The 
program started on a limited basis last 
year—focusing on students in their sopho- 
more year, when dropout rates are high- 
est—and is gradually being expanded to 
other classes. Black alumni have re- 
sponded enthusiastically. More than 50, in- 
cluding Edwards herself, already have 
volunteered to be mentors. 

Recalling the isolation and frustration 
that her own black classmates sometimes 
felt at Oberlin, Edwards hopes that the vol- 
unteers can give today’s students “some- 
one they can turn to [who] perhaps has 
experienced some of the same problems.” 

Edwards says that her efforts on behalf of 
black students are motivated by “personal 
experience. My experience [at Oberlin] 
was very good and very positive. | wanted 
others to share in that,” she says. And, she 
says, the results have been gratifying. “You 
may not have restructured society, but the 
fact that you’ve made a difference in some- 
one’s life is rewarding.”—C.M. 


Summer with Oberlin 


Want to hear about summer alumni events 
occurring near your summer home? 

Call or write the Alumni Association of- 
fice with your summer address, tell us the 
dates you'll be there, and we will send no- 
tices to you. 

Thanks to the wonders of the computer, 
we can also change your address in our file 
so you can receive all your summer Col- 
lege mail in your summer location. 

Our phone: (216) 775-8692; our address: 
Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. 

—M.W.B. 


One More Alumni Volunteer 


Dulcie Dimmette Barlow '48 was an alumni 
volunteer—an admissions representative— 
in 1987-88. We regret that her name was 
omitted from the list of alumni volunteers 
in the winter 1989 issue of the alumni mag- 
azine. 

—MW.B. 


CLASS NOTES 


Blue-Card Deluge Leads to 
Information Overload 


If you are one of the 1000 or so alumni 
who recently filled out and returned to the 
alumni-magazine office a blue card titled 
Class Notes Information, you probably will 
not find your news printed in this issue of 
the alumni magazine. Normally, all class- 
note information we receive by February 
1 is printed in the spring (mid-May) issue. 
We regret that because of the overwhelm- 
ing increase in class-note information 
from all sources, we have included only as 
much information from the blue cards as 
we could process without jeapardizing the 
publication date of this issue. 

All substantive information from the 
blue cards will eventually be printed in the 
magazine. Information from cards giving 
only a name and address or a one-word 
job description will not be published. 

All class notes that reached us by Febru- 
ary | in the form of magazine coupons, 
press releases, or notes on alums’ own sta- 
tionery are, following our usual practice, 
published in this issue.—Ed. 


Graduate School of Theology 


The October 1988 issue of United Church 
News included a guest editorial by James 
Chapman ’57 B.D., pastor of the Bath (Ohio) 
United Christian Church. The piece addressed 
the question, “Should the church endorse 
candidates for political office?” G00 Ber- 
nard Lomas '48 B.D. retired in August as 
chancellor of Albion Coll. The school’s new 
field house, dedicated in October, was named 
for him. 000 Perry A. Thomas 54 B.D., sen- 
ior pastor of the First United Methodist 
Church, Ypsilanti, Mich., co-led the Second 
Annual Church Pastors’ Conference. The con- 
ference, sponsored by the Perkins Sch. of The- 
ology, Southern Methodist U., took place in 
New Orleans Jan. 24 through 26. 


1923 


Helen Lacey Haskell “is quite ill and would 
welcome cheery, colorful postcards,” says 
Robert N. Bliss ’37. Her address: One Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, NY 10010. 


1924 


Sara Gibson Hughes, who is retired, for the 
past six years has been a volunteer guide at 
the Virginia Lifesaving Museum (formerly a 
Coast Guard station), located in Virginia 
Beach. During 1988 she also was a volunteer 
clerk at Virginia Beach’s Sugar Plum Bakery, 
where handicapped people are trained for 
employment as bakers. © Albert S. Ho- 
gan, of Lakehurst, N.J., recently retired after 
working 43 years as a salesman in the New 
York City district office of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. Lillian Matthews Lloyd, writing 


26 


from Virginia Beach, says that her mother, 
Adele Matthews, graduated from the Oberlin 
Conservatory 100 years ago this year. She 
earned her master’s degree in 1906. G00 Af- 
ter 50 years as the organist at the First United 
Methodist Church in Indianola, lowa, Helen 
Solberg Smith retired in 1987. 


1927 


In Lafayette, Colo., William T. Battrick is fin- 
ishing a novel about World War II veterans “in 
graduate school on the G.I. bill,” he says. He is 
beginning another novel, about “young folks 
during the early depression years.” 000 Les- 
lie P. Spelman teaches organ at San Diego 
State U. In April, with his organ students, he 
presented five programs. He recently com- 
missioned composer Ned Rorem to write a 
group of organ solos. 000 Walter James 
Wyatt retired in 1968 as chemistry professor 
emeritus at Converse Coll., Spartanburg, S.C. 


1928 


Pianist William Duncan Allen recently ac- 
companied two of the singers who performed 
in the annual Martin Luther King Birthday 
Concert at Carnegie Hall. 000 On Mar. 22, 
1988, Dorothy Bracken Pettijohn and her 
husband, Francis, moved into the Notchcliff 
Life Care Retirement Community, Glen Arm, 
Md. 000 Having worked as a physician with 
the elderly for the past 12 years, Janet 
Forbes Palmer is now working part time ina 
day nursery for children of single-parent fami- 
lies. 000 Emilie A. Jones Stern of Redford, 
Mich., has retired after holding various posi- 
tions—including Latin teacher, counselor, and 
assistant principal—in Michigan high schools. 
She had also been an instructor at Oberlin, U. 
Michigan, and Wayne State U. 000 After ser- 
vice in the U.S. Navy during World War II and 
many years as a professional singer, (James) 
Robert Long is settled in Chicago as profes- 
sor of voice at the Chicago Musical Coll. of 
Roosevelt U. 000 The fall 1988 issue of AUC- 
TUS, a publication of the Medical U. of South 
Carolina (MUSC), featured the life and work of 
William Mellen McCord. He is a former 
president and faculty member at MUSC. 


1929 


Martha Bowditch Weyl and Edwin 
Kenworthy '31 were married in New York 
City Dec. 31. Martha is a former librarian and 
bookbinder; Edwin is a retired reporter for 
the New York Times. 000 Catherine C. Carl 
is “very much alive and in reasonably good 
health,” she says, despite incorrect reports of 
her death and the subsequent obituary in- 
cluded in the Winter 1989 OAM. The OAM 
staff regrets this error. 


1931 


Gertrude Hickin Sigmon’s poem “Untitled” 
was awarded a merit certificate in the recent 
World of Poetry contest, placing fourth over- 


all. She plans to compile her poetry for publi- 
cation this year. 


1932 


Retired medical technologist Carolyn 
Cleverdon Church is involved with several 
church and community activities, but her 
main interest, she says, is her family, which 
includes 12 grandchildren “scattered around 
the country.” Most of the traveling she does 
now is to keep in touch with them. 000A 
substitute teacher in Michigan, Isabel W. 
Frech-Chapman earned the B.F.A. degree 
with distinction in 1984. Her artwork, includ- 
ing oils, acrylics, watercolors, lithographs, and 
frescoes, has qualified for a number of ex- 
hibits. 000 Still “active and enjoying life,” re- 
tired teacher Ruth E. Goddard Cahn says she 
has “been singing in the same church choir 
loft for 50 years” —at the United Church in Ge- 
neva, Ohio. 


1933 


George S. Howe, a retired United Methodist 
minister, is minister of visitation at Whiteville, 
N.C., and U. Michigan and a director of the 
American Red Cross. He and his wife recently 
celebrated their 52nd wedding anniversary. 
OOO In December Lillian Lefkofsky 
Freundlich gave a master class in piano at the 
Turtle Bay Music Sch., New York City. 000 
Norman B. Miller and his wife, Grace, cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary 
Nov.12 at a family dinner given by their 
daughter and two granddaughters, who also 
hosted a brunch honoring the couple the fol- 
lowing day. Grace is a retired registered-nurse 
instructor, and Norman is a retired attorney 
and adjunct professor at Cleveland State U. 
Law Sch. They live in Bayonet Point, Fla. 
O00 Florence G. Oberlin is having a villa 
built in Florida, where she will be living by 
Christmas. Her new address will be: Pebble 
Creek Villas, 3975 N.W. 27th Lane, Gaines- 
ville, FL 32606. 


1934 


Richard W. Adams, president of the Analyti- 
cal Service Co. in New Jersey, has been play- 
ing the flute for six years in the Montclair 
Community band. 000 Now retired and a 
widow, Margaret “Marge” Hanford Nelson 
occasionally works as a substitute in local li- 
braries in Weaverville, N.C. Her favorite recre- 
ational activities include golf and gardening. 
010 Alberta Heiss Wing, of Pella, lowa, has 
been working as a volunteer music braillist 
for the past 15 years; she also is busy with 
church activities and knitting for three grand- 
children. 000 While acting as the Oberlin 
class agent for the Class of 1934, Walter T. 
Kilrain of Stuart, Fla., is also a member of the 
Board of Trustees at the Ohio Coll. of Podiatric 
Medicine. 000 A retiree from Armco Steel 
Corp. in Ohio, Charles S. Mills volunteers 
with several organizations, including Meals- 
On-Wheels, Middletown Hospital Auxiliary, 
and various church organizations. He is also 
an arboretum guide in Middletown, Ohio. 

(0 Ellen Turnbull Evans, retired head of 
the Tawas (Michigan) Area English Dept., will 
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celebrate her 50th wedding anniversary in 
Hawaii with her husband. Usually, the two di- 
vide their time between Manasota Key on the 
Gulf of Mexico and their island in Georgian 
Bay, Canada. 000 A retired Spanish teacher 
in Cleveland public schools, Sally Winters 
Morillas says she is “busier than a one-armed 
paperhanger,” occasionally working as a sub- 
stitute in the schools’ bilingual program. She 
is a member of several peace and antinuclear 
weapons organizations, as well as secretary of 
the Committee for Justice for the Woods and 
Luciano families, and is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Hispanic Senior Cen- 
ter of Cleveland. 


1936 


In May 1989 E. John Hamlin and his wife, 
Fran, began a year of teaching at the 
MacGilvary Faculty of Theology of Payap U., 
in Chiana Mai, Thailand, where they spent 20 
years between 1954 and 1974. They teach the 
Old Testament and English. 000 For the past 
four years George B. Johnson, Jr., has been 
the Pennsylvania state director for the Ameri- 
can Assoc. of Retired Persons. 000 Eleanor 
Morse Hall teaches piano in Fort Worth, Tex. 
She is active in the Fort Worth Music Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. and the Fort Worth Piano Forum 
and chairs the Fort Worth Women’s Club Art 
Dept. Her favorite hobby is watercolor paint- 
ing. 000 Glenn William Stahl lives in 


American Soviet Youth Orchestra 


EXCERPTS FROM THE 
1988 CONCERT TOUK 


Ganges, British Columbia, Canada. He was 
employed by the Dupont Co. from 1942 to 
1965 and lived in Holland from 1960 to 1965. 


1937 


Having recovered “miraculously,” she says, 
from a brain tumor operation in March 1988, 
Margery Aber has been active as a clinician 
in Kerava, Finland, and with the American Su- 
zuki Inst. in Stevens Point, Wis., the Hawaii 
Suzuki Inst., and the Pan Pacific Suzuki Con- 
ference. 000 E. Randall Bellows and his 
wife, Dorothy Swigert Burns ’41, spent five 
weeks last October and November in Manila 
and Quezon City, Philippines, counseling a 
small foundry as volunteers sponsored by In- 
ternational Executives Service Corps, which 
assists enterprises in less developed countries. 
OOO Piano teacher Ruth Falck Banbury of 
Pasadena, Cal., is a member of several organi- 
zations, including the American Guild of Pi- 
ano Teachers, the Music Teachers’ Assoc. of 
California, Tuesday Musicale, and the Wom- 
en's City Club of Pasadena. 000 Christine 
Miller Mishler has moved into a California re- 
tirement community “almost surrounded by 
fine old trees and a lake,” she says. At least 
one other Oberlin grad, Helen Lawrence ’27, 
also lives in the community. 000 Janice 
Ruth Hume was incorrectly identified as Ruth 
Hume in the “Class Notes” section of the Win- 
ter 1989 OAM. 050 For four months last fall, 


Francis C. Tucker and his wife, Emma, re- 
turned to Taiwan for the fourth time in several 
years. They worked with aborigine tribespeo- 
ple under the auspices of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance Mission hospital in Taiturg. Since 
returning to the U.S. Frances has been work- 
ing in Illinois as a coroner’s pathologist. 000 
Drew U. Botany Professor Emeritus Robert 
K. Zuck’s gardens have appeared in three 
magazines, two calendars, and a book titled 
American Gardens 1988 (Simon and Schus- 
ter), by Peter Loewa. Robert celebrated his 
50th wedding anniversary with Florence 
McEnally ’36 in Greece this summer and also 
attended a family celebration in Bangor and 
Green Lake, Maine. 


1938 


On Oct. 27, 1987, George L. Deal ’36 and 
Eleanor J. Graham were married in Canton, 
Ohio. Betty Seedenburg Werner was ma- 
tron of honor. Other members of the Class of 
1938 who attended the wedding include Wal- 
lace and Mary Louise Dull Sprague, Jane 
Edwards Harley, Bill and Helen Snyder 
Stein, and Ruth Lightner Hastings. Cecilia 
Warner Eshelman ’41 also attended. 


1941 


T.H. Stevenson spent election night as an an- 
alyst on radio station KEXL, Norfolk, Nebr.; 
the radio signal was simulcast with video on 
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Zubin Mehta and Dmitri Kitayenko Conducting 
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Recorded live at the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, Washington, D.C., August 9, 1988 


*Especially commissioned for the American Soviet 
Youth Orchestra 
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“Fanfare for the Common 


“Tecoration Day” 
from Holidays Symphony 


“Collage: Boogie’ 


‘Romeo and Juliet’ (excerpts) 


Denisov: “‘Bells in the Fog’ 


Copland: ‘Appalachian Spring”’ 


Recorded live at Avery Fisher Hall at Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts, New York City, August 7, 1988 


Available on compact disc ($12.99) 
and cassette ($8.99). 
To order, telephone 1-800-441-3636. 


Produced by Oberlin College 
and COMIN, Inc. 


Digitally recorded Sony 1610 
Equipment: Soundmirror 
Phillips DuPont Optical (PDO) compact discs 
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the Norfolk cable television network. Earlier 
this year he delivered the keynote address at 
the Wayne (Nebraska) County Republican 
Convention. He continues, he says, to re- 
search the “extraordinary” collection of 
landed properties that Jean, batard d'Orléans, 
amassed and later bequeathed to his heir. 


1942 


A pioneer in the development of educational 
music, Betty Barlow McDermott is the au- 
thor of a number of music plays and song col- 
lections widely used to teach foreign 
languages, English grammar, dental health, 
and science concepts. In addition, she is a Su- 
zuki violin teacher. O00 Physician Fred- 
erick Cross, retired director of the St. Luke's 
Hospital Dept. of Surgery and head of the Div. 
of Cardiothoracic Surgery, was one of 14 


The Teaching 
of Harriet Jonquiere 


Harriet Paul Jonquiere ’57 in September 
was named New York’s Teacher of the 
Year. The following essay on her philoso- 
phy of teaching is a condensed version of 
the original, which was part of her appli- 
cation for the award. 

Jonquiere, who has been a teacher for 
16 years, teaches second-grade students 
at Fulton Elementary School in Hemp- 
stead, Long Island. In 1984 she estab- 
lished an innovative program to help 
students, many from economically disad- 
vantaged backgrounds, who are consid- 
ered to be at risk of academic failure. 
When she devised the model program— 
volunteering to teach all Fulton School 
second-grade students considered ‘at 
risk”’—she incorporated with it a strong 
focus on building self-esteem. The pro- 
gram has been acclaimed by educators 
and was awarded a grant from the Princi- 
pal’s Center at C.W. Post University. 

Colleagues and administrators praise 
Jonquiere’s ability to build bridges 
among parents, community, and school. 
According to Adele Miller, guidance coun- 
selor in the Hempstead School District, 
parents of many of the children who ex- 
perience difficulty in early primary 
grades often despair of any chance for 
their children’s success. 

“Many of these parents had resisted 
coming into the school because they ex- 
pected more painful news,”’ Miller notes. 
“Yet these are the parents who have been 
coaxed back into the schools by Harriet 
Jonquiere.”’ 

Jonquiere’s parents were teachers, she 
says, and they and other teachers were 
role models who drew her to the profes- 
sion. Her years at Oberlin, says Jon- 
quiere, helped determine the special sort 
of teacher she has become. 

“Oberlin isn’t just a place—it’s people,”’ 
she says, adding, “The people I knew at 
Oberlin, who shared with me ideas and 
ideals, hopes and dreams, have had a 


Cleveland pioneers in cardiovascular research 
recently inducted into the Hall of Fame by the 
Northeast Ohio Affiliate of the American 
Heart Assoc. and the Cleveland Health Educa- 
tion Museum. Frederick, together with Earle 
B. Kay of St. Vincent Charity Hospital, engi- 
neered one of the first successful heart-lung 
machines. He retired from the practice of tho- 
racic and cardiovascular surgery in October. 


1943 


Washington U. (St. Louis) Professor of Chemis- 
try Carl David Gutsche this fall will join the 
faculty at Texas Christian U., where he will 
hold the Robert A. Welch Chair in Chemistry. 
He has been at Washington U. since 1947. 
40 Oberlin trustee Albert E. Rees, presi- 
dent of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, was 
one of 250 guests at a recent dinner, spon- 


powerful and lasting influence—and I am 
grateful for that influence.”’ 

Jonquiere enrolled at Oberlin on an 
early-admission scholarship from the 
Ford Foundation at age 15. Since gradu- 
ating from the College she has earned a 
master’s degree in education and a pro- 
fessional diploma in reading from Hof- 
stra University. 

Jonquiere has received numerous hon- 
ors for her outstanding work, including 
1975 Fulton School Teacher of the Year, 
the 1979 New York State PTA Teacher Fel- 
lowship, and the 1986 Excellence in Edu- 
cation Award from the Time Out Club of 
the Nassau County Youth Board and the 
New York State Division for Youth. 

As New York State Teacher of the Year 
for 1988, Jonquiere is a nominee for the 
1989 National Teacher of the Year 
Award, sponsored by Good Housekeep- 
ing magazine, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. 


The strongest feeling I associate with 
teaching is love. Love is that warm antici- 


sored by the Citizens Network for Foreign Af- 
fairs, that paid tribute to former secretary of 
state George Schultz. Albert coauthored a 
book with Schultz when they taught together 
at U. Chicago. 


1946 


At the January meeting of the Mathematical 
Assoc. of America (MAA), Rodney T. Hood, 
professor of mathematics at Franklin (Indi- 
ana) Coll., was awarded a certificate of merito- 
rious service in recognition of his work for the 
Indiana section of the MAA and for his dedica- 
tion to mathematics education. 


1947 


Pittsburgh Magazine, in its January issue, 
named Mineko Sasahara Avery one of five 


Harriet Jonquiere in the classroom 


pation I have as the children come in each 
day. I smile as they immediately notice 
and surge around some tiny change I 
have made in the room to attract their at- 
tention and introduce them to a new con- 
cept or skill. It is wonderful to have so 
many young friends with whom to share 
interests and enthusiasms. 

I love also the challenge of figuring out 
how to lay out a series of activities so that 
when we have finished our lessons all of 
the students will have the concepts, skills, 
and understandings they need to manage 
their newly acquired knowledge. 

I love doing the detective work neces- 
sary to find out why my plans do not work 
for some particular student and then re- 
teaching using a different approach. It is 
satisfying to find that I have within my 
own mind so many alternate ways of en- 
abling my students to achieve mastery of 
difficult new material. 

I love the puzzled looks at the begin- 
ning when we start something new, and I 
love being there at the end when the last 
one jumps some educational hurdle. 

Most of all I love teaching because each 
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“Real Pittsburghers Who Made a Difference in 
1988” for her work for children’s rights. A 
former concert pianist who performed with 
the Boston Pops, she is in her second career— 
as a lawyer with the Child Advocacy Unit of 
the Pittsburgh Legal Aid Society. According to 
the magazine she “is dedicating herself to the 
care and well-being of abused and neglected 
children who find themselves passing 
through the Juvenile Court system.” 


1949 


Phil and Barb Staley Bayless will be living 
in Frankfurt, West Germany, until September 
1990. Having retired after 34 years as chair of 
the chemistry department at Wilmington 
Coll., Phil took a position as English-language 
editor for the Gmelin Handbook of Inorganic 
Chemistry. The couple's Frankfurt address: 


and every day we teachers have a chance 
to be a part of the miracle of the growth 
and development of the young people 
who will be the future of our community. 

My personal beliefs about teaching and 
learning have evolved slowly over the 
years. They come from many sources. 
Each book I read, each class I attend, each 
new person I meet changes my thoughts a 
little. I am sure that, like most teachers, I 
will still be extending my thoughts about 
teaching for many years to come. 

I believe that there is a developmental 
pattern to the acquisition of knowledge. It 
is the teacher’s job to understand that 
pattern and how it affects the way each 
student learns. I recognize a hierarchy of 
thinking skills. The teacher should be 
aware of this hierarchy and constantly 
seek to bring each student’s thinking toa 
higher level. I believe that language and 
thought are very closely related. The 
teacher has an obligation to help all stu- 
dents use language well so that their 
thoughts will be clearly expressed and 
their knowledge of the world will be 
precise. 

It is the task of the teacher to stand be- 
tween the known and the unknown. The 
teacher must see where the students are 
and lay the stepping stones to new knowl- 
edge surely and safely so that the stu- 
dents come to trust themselves, their 
teachers, and the educational process. 

I believe that when a student is having a 
problem it is incumbent upon the teacher 
to question herself, her methods, and her 
organization as well as the behavior of 
the student. It is the teacher’s job to make 
students aware of the goals of each lesson 
and of the steps they will take to accom- 
plish those goals. In this way the students 
will gradually learn how to acquire new 
knowledge for themselves. I believe that 
students, parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators working together can solve any 
educational problem. School staff should 
lead the way in establishing cordial, mu- 
tually supportive relations between the 
school and the home. 
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Pfingstweidstr. 11, 6000 Frankfurt 1, West 
Germany. 


1950 


In October Marjorie 
|} Holden Bjorklund 
F was awarded the Na- 
tional Society Daugh- 
ters of the American 
» Revolution Conserva- 
tion Medal. An inter- 
pretive naturalist at 
the Wildlife Prairie 
Park in Peoria, Ill., she 
: conducts tours for 
Bjorklund adults and school chil- 
dren and presents programs emphasizing the 
park’s theme: conservation, education, and 


By 


I believe that there is such a thing as 
right and wrong and that right consists of 
sharing, supporting, helping, building, 
and respecting. It is easy to list these but 
it is hard, even for adults, to translate 
these fine generalities into action. By 
both word and example teachers should 
help students learn how to be kind and 
helpful to others and how to show respect 
for themselves, each other, and the adults 
who care for them. 

I believe that all students are entitled to 
have teachers who care about them and 
believe they can learn. All students have 
a right to have their races, religions, and 
ethnic backgrounds not only respected 
but honored. A healthy American class- 
room is one in which we glory in our di- 
versity. 

Outstanding teachers are respected by 
their students. They are thoughtful and 
empathic. They can see many points of 
view. They freely ask and freely give for- 
giveness. They have a sense of fun and 
know how to use humor for both social 
and educational purposes. 

Outstanding teachers never stop learn- 
ing. They stay alert to new ideas in educa- 
tion by attending professional meetings 
and reading books and journals. They are 
not afraid to ask questions and take ad- 
vice from colleagues. They show by 
actions as well as words that taking risks, 
making mistakes, and having to try again 
are all part of learning. They know that 
we only gain our success through our fail- 
ures. 

Outstanding teachers are patient. They 
wait. They wait for students to be ready 
before beginning their lessons. They wait 
for young people to find the right words 
to answer questions. They listen. They 
give students time to think. They wait for 
understanding to grow. They wait for stu- 
dents to feel secure with new skills before 
moving on. 

For outstanding teachers all students 
are exceptional students. These teachers 
note hidden talents and weaknesses. 
They respond to many learning styles. 


recreation. “My first interest in outdoor 
things,” says Marge, “came from [Emeritus 
Professor of Botany] George Jones '20 when 
he took me and his daughters along on his 
twig-collection trips for his botany classes at 
Oberlin.” G00 On Jan. 1, the Laurinburg 
(North Carolina) Presbyterian Church held a 
reception honoring John E. Williams for his 
completion of 30 years as church organist. A 
small dinner followed the reception. 


1952 


The U. Chicago Chronicle in November fea- 
tured Robert Dreeben’s work in educational 
research. According to the article, Dreeben, 
who is professor of education at the univer- 
sity, has “found that there may be other 
forces, best understood as technological ones, 
at work in successful teaching”: choices in the 


They adapt their methods in subtle ways 
as they work so that they meet many 
needs in each lesson. They value all kinds 
of students. They delight in finding that 
year after year, class after class, each stu- 
dent is a unique and special person. 

Teaching is an exciting profession. I 
hate to be absent a day. I do not want to 
miss any of the wonderful learning expe- 
riences that I have planned for my stu- 
dents. I want to be there to guide the 
unfolding events. 

Teaching is challenging. It uses all of 
my talents. I often feel stretched. Each 
year I know that I have grown myself 
along with the children. 

Teaching is funny. After dropping her 
caterpillar on the floor for the 11th time, 
a sweet young scientist looks up inno- 
cently and mutters, “Mrs. Jonquiere, I 
think there’s something wrong with this 
creature!”’ 

Teaching is dramatic. Groping for the 
right words to calm a student who is out 
of his seat and clenching his fists with 
rage, I literally hold my breath as I watch 
for some sign that he is heeding my mes- 
sage. His tense muscles relax a little. The 
crisis is over. 

Teaching often brings a lump to your 
throat. A mainstreamed retarded boy 
writes his friendly letter to a beloved 
grandparent in North Carolina: ‘Dear 
Grandma, ...You didn’t have to worry 
about me. They really like me here. I wish 
you could come here. You would see all 
the things I know now.” 

A teacher is never bored. There simply 
isn’t time. Each student contributes ideas, 
questions, new ways of looking at things. 
We take chances together. We know we 
have to in order to learn. Sometimes we 
slip. We fall. Sometimes we laugh. We 
play. Sometimes I have to stand up and as- 
sert my authority, but we trust each other. 
We care. We move on. 

Each night as I reflect on my work [ am 
truly thankful for my chance to contrib- 
ute to the accomplishments of these 
young people. 
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amount of time for instruction, how students 
are grouped for instruction, and the quality of 
curriculum material used. Many educational 
researchers, the article noted, “had thought 
that good teachers perform well because of 
an intangible ability to communicate with 
and inspire students.” 


1953 


Attorney Donald Robertson after 18 years 
of service recently resigned his position as a 
member of the Maryland General Assembly. 
He was appointed majority leader of the 
house in 1979. Following his resignation an- 
nouncement, several newspapers, including 
the Washington Post, published laudatory ar- 
ticles on his career; Barry Rascovar of the Bal- 
timore Sun wrote: “He has been a voice of 
civility and decency, of moderation and fair- 
ness, of equality and justice. He refused to join 
the ‘me’ generation politicians obsessed with 
the narrow-minded pursuit of more pork for 
their county.” 


1955 


Joseph C. Swaim, Jr., a partner in the Pitts- 
burgh law firm of Kirkpatrick & Lockhart, has 
been elected to a second term as president of 
the board of directors of Family Resources, a 
United Way agency that helps families in trou- 
bled situations. The agency encompasses Par- 
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ents Anonymous and Parents United groups 
in the Pittsburgh area. 


1957 


Ann Adele LLoyd has a new job: recreation 
therapist at Fernald State Sch. for the Men- 
tally Retarded. She does music, massage, and 
movement therapy with severely retarded, 
middle-aged blind men—“the toughest job | 
ever tried to do,” she says. 000 Last March 
Elsa Ludewig-Verdehr and her husband, 
Walter, toured Europe, Burma, and China as 
members of the Verdehr Trio. She is on sab- 
batical during 1988-89 from Michigan State 
U., and with the trio just completed a 19-con- 
cert tour of Asia (Sri Lanka, Pakistan, India, 
and Nepal), where they played for three am- 
bassadors and the president of Sri Lanka and 
met Mother Teresa in Calcutta. After the tour 
she and Walter took a 10-day trek near Mt. 
Everest and snorkeled off the Great Barrier 
Reef. 000 Suzuki Images is the title of a new 
book of photographs by Arthur Montzka. 
He is an official photographer for Suzuki con- 
ferences and international institutes. In fall 
1988 he was awarded the Illinois State Board 
of Education's Award of Merit for outstanding 
contributions to education. He is director of 
strings in the DeKalb (Illinois) School District, 
a church organist, and resident director of the 
Kishwaukee Symphony Orchestra. 


1958 


In September 1987 Lois Baum married David 
J. Krupp. David is a lawyer, and Lois works at 
Chicago’s fine-arts radio station, WFMT, as a 
producer and programmer. Their address: 
3750 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 60613. 
Telephone: (312) 281-8122. O00 Frank N. 
Jones married Marcia Kierscht in 1988, and 
they are now in the process of “merging” their 
families, says Frank. Marcia is provost of Tri- 
Coll. U. in the Fargo, N.Dak./Moorhead, 
Minn., area; Frank is a professor and depart- 
ment chair at North Dakota State U. G00 
David W. Robinson, a staff psychiatrist at 
the Veterans Administration Medical Center, 
Salem, Va., has a faculty appointment at the 
U. Virginia Medical Sch. He lives near the Ap- 
palachian Trail and recently joined the Appa- 
lachian Trail Club. He is active in the 
Episcopal Church. 


1960 


The Michigan Assoc. of the Professions has 
named Norman O. Stockmeyer, Jr., winner 
of its Professional of the Year award. He is pro- 
fessor of law at the Thomas M. Cooley Law 
Sch., Lansing. 000 Duo pianists Joan 
Yarbrough and Robert Cowan on Nov. 26 
performed the Vaughan Williams “Concerto 
for Two Pianos and Orchestra” with the Ala- 
bama Symphony Orchestra, David Itkin, con- 


Hail to the Chiefs 


Thanks to the inauguration of Black 
Awareness Month at the University of 
South Florida, two “chief’’ members of 
the Class of 1957 were reunited in Tampa 
this February. Johnnetta Betsch Cole, 
president of Spelman College in Atlanta, 
was keynote speaker of the event; she 
was introduced by Francis Borkowski, 
who became the University of South Flor- 
ida’s fourth president in October 1988. 
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ducting. The concert was part of the annual 
Thanksgiving concert at the Birmingham-Jef- 
ferson Civic Center Concert Hall. 


1961 


In addition to free-lance viola concerts with 
several symphony orchestras, Katharine 
Gerson Debolt recently performed the Verdi 
Requiem with members of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra and Chorus and chamber music re- 
citals with Kent State U. faculty. 


1962 


San Francisco State U. Professor of Music 
Carolynn Anderson Lindeman is president- 
elect of the California Music Educators Assoc. 
Wadsworth Publishing Co. recently released 
the college textbook she coauthored with Pa- 
tricia Hackett, Music Lab: An Introduction to 
the Fundamentals of Music. 000 George Ma- 
son U., Fairfax, Va., recently appointed 
Elaine Stahl Leo adjunct professor of sociol- 


ogy. 
1963 


Sandy Miller recently was granted tenure 
and promoted to full professor in the Califor- 
nia Polytechnic State U. Dept. of Architecture. 
She will soon begin her sabbatical in San 
Francisco, researching an architectural-his- 
tory course on California architecture. This 
summer Sandy began a summer-internship 
program in urban design for fourth-year Cal 
Poly architecture students. Working with the 
staff of the San Francisco Dept. of City Plan- 
ning, the class conducted research and field 
surveys in the Outer Richmond neighborhood 
of San Francisco. 000 In November John D. 
Peyton was named president of Davidson Ma- 
nors Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. Previously he was 
vice president and general manager of the 
company, which owns and operates rental 
property in several counties. 


1964 


Ason, Jeremy Nye Evans, was born Nov. 13 to 
Dorlene and David Evans. David is chairman 
of the voice faculty at the State U. of New York 
Coll. at Fredonia, where he directs the college 
choir. In 1985 he was awarded the New York 
State Chancellor’s Award for Excellence in 
Teaching. 


1965 


Dick Bassett has taken a year-long leave 
from his job as chairman of the music depart- 
ment at the American Sch. in London to refur- 
bish a Victorian cottage in Suffolk. 
Meanwhile, he says, his wife, Georgia Berthe- 
lon Bassett 63, “is trying her hand at running 
the music department.” O00 Roger L. 
Blume was recently elected president, chief 
executive officer, and a director of Chemical 
Leaman Tank Lines, the largest chemical 
transporter in the U.S. Chemical Leaman Is a 
publicly traded company located in Exton, Pa. 
Previously Roger was president of Stoops Ex- 
press, a transportation unit of the Burlington 
Northern Railroad. The Wayne State U. 
Dept. of Romance and Germanic Languages 
in November announced the establishment of 
the Uwe K. Faulhaber Endowed Scholarship 
Fund, its first endowed scholarship fund to 
support undergraduate work in German-lan- 
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guage studies. Uwe has taught at Wayne State 
since 1963; his popularity among students 
and his devotion to both student welfare and 
the advancement of student interests moti- 
vated a Ph.D. candidate at the university to 
establish the fund in his honor. 000 United 
States Naval Academy Director of Musical Ac- 
tivities John Barry Talley in November re- 
ceived a 1988 Community Arts Achievement 
Award, presented by the Anne Arundel 
County Commission on Culture of Annapolis, 
Md. He was honored, according to the Annap- 
olis Capital, “for his extraordinary achieve- 
ments in enhancing the arts in the county.” 


1966 


Trio Northwest—violinist Dan Rouslin, cel- 
list Bruce McIntosh '67, and pianist Anita 
King '75—was one of three trios chosen by 
the U.S. Information Agency for its Artistic 
Ambassador Program. The trio, which is in 
residence at Willamette U., will tour South 
America in July and August. 


1967 


A second child, Amy Rosetta Poe, was born 
Sept. 18, 1988, to Peggy Bell Poe and her 
husband, Gary. She is a “normal, healthy, and 
(in our opinion) beautiful baby girl,” says 
Peggy. 000 Two years ago Allison Brennan 
and her husband Ralph Elias moved to San 
Diego from New York City. She acts at local 
equity theaters and is development director 
for a San Diego theater, the Bowery, where 
Ralph is artistic director. She also evaluates 
theater for the California Arts Council and the 
National Endowment for the Arts. Allison 
would like to hear from Oberlinians “who en- 
joy wit and the ironic mode, two commodities 
scarcely known in southern California,” she 
says. 000 Ronald L. Christensen, chair of 
the Bowdoin Coll. Chemistry Dept., in Octo- 
ber was promoted to the rank of full professor. 
He joined the faculty in 1976 and was named 
associate professor with tenure in 1981. Rich- 
ard Seaman '55, vice president for develop- 
ment at Bowdoin, sent the news of Ronald’s 
promotion to the OAM. 000 Harvard U. has 
promoted and awarded tenure to Gary 
Orren. He is professor of public policy at the 
university's John F. Kennedy Sch. of Govern- 
ment. Orren also is the associate director of 
the Joan Shorenstein Barone Center on the 
Press, Politics, and Public Policy at Harvard. 
His most recent book, The Electronic Com- 
monwealth: The Impact of New Media Tech- 
nologies on Democratic Politics, was 
published by Basic 
Books. 000 Hobart 
and William Smith 
Coll. publications edi- 
tor Gwen Spiegel- 
berg Butler received 
two Awards of Excel- 
lence at the 18th an- 
nual University and 
College Designers As- 
soc. juried design 

Butler show held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., this fall. The awards recognized 
the college’s recruitment newsletter series 
and a poster for a play. Earlier the Council for 
Advancement and Support of Education 
awarded her a gold medal for the same news- 


letter and a silver medal for a student-recruit- 
ment publications package. 


1968 


Three books by Roosevelt U. Psychology 
Dept. chairman Jonathan C. Smith have re- 
cently been published: Relaxation Dynamics: 
A Cognitive-Behavioral Approach to Relaxa- 
tion (second edition, Research Press, 1989), 
Meditation: A Sensible Guide to a Timeless 
Discipline (Research Press, 1987), and Cogni- 
tive Behavioral Relaxation Training: Theory 
and Practice (Springer, 1989). In addition, he 
has published numerous articles and is direc- 
tor of the Chicago Div. of Behavioral Medicine 
for Comprehensive Psychological Centers. 
His address: 854 W. Cornelia #202, Chicago, 
IL 60657. 000 Andrew Ward recently was 
selected as a weekly commentator on Na- 
tional Public Radio’s “All Things Considered.” 
He and wife Debbie Huntington Ward and 


Susan Quinn: 

New England’s Best 

Susan Quinn ’62, author of A Mind of Her 
Own, a biography of psychiatrist Karen 
Horney, recently was awarded the 1988 
Boston Globe L.L. Winship Award. Estab- 
lished in 1975 to honor the late Laurence 
L. Winship, editor of the Globe from 1955 
to 1965, the national award is given annu- 
ally “to the author of the best book with a 
connection to New England through au- 
thor, plot, theme, or locale,’”’ according to 
the Globe. 

A Mind of Her Own is the first full-scale 
biography of Karen Horney, the bold and 
innovative psychoanalyst who chal- 
lenged Freud’s view of women. Quinn 
drew on a wealth of new material for the 
book, including unpublished diaries, and 
conducted extensive research in Amer- 
ica, Germany, and Japan. She is now 
working on a biography of Marie Curie. 
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THE OBERLIN COLLEGE 
MUSICAL UNION 


under the direction of 
Daniel Moe 
can now be heard in a new 
state-of-the-art digital recording. 


MESSA DA REQUIEM, by Verdi, recorded May 8, 


1988, at Finney Chapel, is a two-compact-disc set or a 


double-length cassette tape. 


The recording was produced with the COLOSSUS 
digital system and sells for $22. UPS and handling 


adds $3.50 to your order. 


To receive the recording send a check or money order 
to Henry Duckham, Office of External Affairs, Con- 
servatory of Music, Oberlin, OH 44074. Or telephone 
your order to the office at (216) 775-8249. 


their two children re- 
cently moved from 
their New Haven, 
Conn., home of 13 
years to Bainbridge 
Island, Wash., near 
' Seattle, where Debbie 
| teaches health policy 
at the U. Washington 
Nursing Sch. His com- 
yom mentaries for ‘All 
Ward Things Considered,” 
Andrew says, “attempt to convey our sense of 
discovery and dislocation as Connecticut Yan- 
kees in the great Northwest.” Viking Penguin 
recently published his book A Cry of Absence, 
which was included in “Books” in the Winter 
1989 OAM. 


1969 


After their first trip to the Southwest (Arizona 
in September) Walter B. Galloway and his 
wife, Hollie, put their house on the market, 
sold it in three weeks, and moved to Las Ve- 
gas, where Walter is the health and safety, en- 
vironmental compliance, and toxic 
substances control officer as well as human 
resources coordinator at the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency Environmental 
Monitoring Systems research laboratory. 
They are “enjoying the desert, mountains, big 
sky, beautiful sunsets. . . .Quite a switch from 
a log home in the woods of Rhode Island— 
and we love it,” says Walter. Address: 2320 Tu- 
cumcari Dr., Apt. 249, Las Vegas, NV 89108. 
100 A teacher of English as a second lan- 
guage in Oaxaca, Oaxaca, Mexico, Sam 
Johnson lives in a semirural area with his 
wife, Yolanda, and their four children. He 
teaches at a small private language school. 
“We are planting trees and trying to live eco- 


logically and teach others,” he says. He would 
like to receive letters and visits from class- 
mates. Address: Apartado Postal 1529, Oax- 
aca, Oaxaca, 68000, Mexico. 000 John 
Kirkwood was selected in January by the 
staff of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette magazine 
as one of “20 People to Watch in 1989.” The 
20 selected for the honor are from fields in- 
cluding sports, the arts, beauty, medicine, 
business, education, and communications. 
John was selected for his work in cancer re- 
search as associate director of medical oncol- 
ogy at the Pittsburgh Cancer Inst. Winners of 
the award were announced in the Jan. 9, 
1989, issue of the magazine. 000 Paul Re- 
cher lives in Dorroughby, Australia, on his 
farm, Fruit Spirit, where it is “impossible dur- 
ing daylight to go more than three seconds 
without hearing a bird song,” he says. He is a 
seed merchant and toy salesman. O00 The 
New York City law firm of White & Case re- 
cently elected Lawrence S. Yee to partner- 
ship with the firm. A member of the White & 
Case staff for six years, he is a corporate law- 
yer in the firm’s Hong Kong office. 


1970 


Nicholas and Susan Copeland Jones re- 
cently bought a summer camp on Lake Dun- 
more, in Vermont, that specializes in chamber 
music. They acquired the camp jointly with 
Margaret and Paul Roby ’58, who will be resi- 
dent directors; the Joneses will be the busi- 
ness and property managers. 000 Barbara 
George Bazron has been selected by the staff 
of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette magazine as 
one of “20 People to Watch in 1989.” Barbara 
was selected for her work in education as ex- 
ecutive director of Pittsburgh New Futures 
Inc. A nonprofit agency, New Futures was 


formed to encourage businesses, public 
schools, and parents to work with social, hu- 
man, and health services in helping cut stu- 
dent dropout and pregnancy rates and 
advising students on how to get and keep jobs 
after graduation. Winners of the award were 
announced in the Jan. 9 issue of the maga- 
zine. 000 Linda Hauserman Harrold is a 
partner in the Cleveland law firm of Hahn 
Loeser & Parks. 14 Body synergist Ellen 
Lachman Cohen has a son, Jesse, born Jan. 
30, 1985. o Having served as deputy polit- 
ical director of the Dukakis-Bentsen cam- 
paign for northern 
California, John La- 
wrence has returned 
to his position as ad- 
ministrative assistant 
to U.S. Congressman 
George Miller, D-Calif. 
John spent the fall 
campaign in San 
Francisco developing 
~< campaign strategy 
Lawrence and planning events 
for the candidates during their visits to north- 
ern California. | Eric B. Nye recently 
took a course in Cajun dancing in order to cel- 
ebrate Mardi Gras in Oberlin, La. oO dt 
ogilvie is a Ph.D candidate in the U. Texas at 
Austin Strategic Management Program. 
Louise Runyon Barth, a dancer and modern- 
dance choreographer, has been married to 
her husband, Paul, for 12 years; they have two 
children: Brian, 10, and Lucas, 5. For the past 
eight years Louise has performed her work in 
Atlanta, and she is producing her own con- 
cert, scheduled for spring, for which she has 
received state and local grants. Address: 2501 
Woodridge Dr., Decatur, GA 30033. 500 The 
Hatchet’s Blood: Separation, Power, and Gen- 
der in Ehing Social Life, a book by Marc R. 
Schloss, was published in June 1988 by U. 
Arizona Press. Its contents, says Marc, are 
based on his 22 months of research in West 
Africa (Senegal). He teaches cultural anthro- 
pology at Bucknell U. 000 A photograph of 
Jan Ting and three other Delaware delegates 
at the Republican National Convention ap- 
peared on the cover of the November 1988 
issue of Harper’s magazine. 


1971 


Attorney Betsy Cazden lives in Manchester, 
N.H., where she divides her work time 
equally between civil appellate work and 
family law. She was recently appointed chair 
of the New Hampshire Bar Assoc.’s Citizens’ 
Rights Committee for 1988-89. In October she 
moderated a full-day seminar on AIDS-related 
legal issues. She plays cello in the New Hamp- 
shire Philharmonic, a community orchestra. 
O00 After a “lifetime of atheism” Susan E. 
Corliss “received Jesus in 1985, and [I] am 
finding living and studying the Christian life 
stimulating and rich intellectually, emotion- 
ally, and socially,” she says. She is is enjoying 
her ninth year at Intel Corp., where she is an 
instructional designer in a central training or- 
ganization. She would like to hear from Mike 
Acree '68, Karen Luxton '69, Rick Malkowski 
‘73, and other friends. 900 Aviva and Yehu- 
dah “Woody” Plaut have a new baby daugh- 
ter, Ma’ayan. They live in Magnolia, Ky., 
where they own and operate Prosperity 
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Farms. They grow organic produce for their 
cannery and manufacture over a dozen differ- 
ent savory condiments, says Yehudah. Their 
products are sold nationwide in gourmet and 
natural-food stores. They welcome Obies trav- 
eling through central Kentucky to drop by the 
farm. Address: Route 1, Box 221, Magnolia, 
KY 42757. 000 Organist Victoria Ress- 
meyer Sirota played the world premiere of 
husband Robert Sirota's Celestial Wind at 
Bremen Cathedral in West Germany on June 
11, 1987, and the American premiere May 6, 
1988, at Trinity Church in Boston. Victoria 
also played the world premiere of Robert's /n- 
cantations for organ, written for the third an- 
nual U.S./U.S.S.R. Young Composers 
Exchange, at First and Second Church in Bos- 
ton Oct.13, 1988. Several of Robert’s other 
compositions received world premieres this 
year, including Cello Sonata, by the Fischer 
Duo—cellist Norman Fischer and pianist 
Jeanne Kierman Fischer—at Washington, 
D.C.’s National Gallery of Art; The Clever Mis- 
tress, by ALEA III at the Iraklion Festival in 
Crete; Birthday Fanfare by the Boston U. 
Tanglewood Inst. Orchestra; and Remem- 
brance by the Belmont Chamber Players, for 
whom it was commissioned. Robert is the di- 
rector of the Boston U. Sch. of Music and of 
the Young Artists Composition Program at the 
Boston U. Tanglewood Inst. Victoria is a mem- 
ber of the organ and music theory faculties at 
Boston U. and coordinator for the 1990 Na- 
tional AGO Convention in Boston. 000 Com- 
poser Christopher Rouse recently received 
first prize in the 11th annual Freidheim 
Awards, presented by the Kennedy Center. 
The winning composition was Rouse’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, a single-movement adagio work 
commissioned by the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra. 


1972 


Dan Putler and Liza Blaney were married 
Jan. 14, 1989, in Berkeley, Calif. They live in 
the Washington, D.C., area, where Dan is an 
economist for the U.S.D.A. and Liza is a com- 
puter-applications consultant. Their address: 
7419 Piney Branch Rd., Takoma Park, MD 
20912. O00 Last fall after three years in Ja- 
pan John and Karen Buck Burgess re- 
turned to Washington, D.C., where John is 
writing on technology and foreign trade is- 
sues for the Washington Post and Karen is le- 
gal counsel to the chairman of the U.S. 
Securities and Exchange Commission. They 
have two daughters: Sarah, 2, who was born 
in Japan, and Katharine, 6. 000 An English, 
humanities, and swimming teacher at the 
Emma Willard Sch., Troy, N.Y., Ruth Olmsted 
recently received a summer independent- 
reading grant—from the Council for Basic Ed- 
ucation—to read Indian and African fiction (in 
French and English) written since 1970. 000 
For the past eight years architect Shira Ro- 
san has been an associate with the Stein 
Partnership in New York City. Working at the 
same firm are Rebecca Armstrong ‘73 and 
Steve Landau ’82. At the invitation of Buck- 
nell U. faculty member Paul Susman, Shira 
delivered a lecture, “Housing the Homeless 
and the American Dream,” at Bucknell in De- 
cember. 100 Ted Simon is assistant pastor at 
E] Shaddai, a church with both Jewish and 
Gentile members. According to a church press 
release, Ted will conduct a “ministry of out- 
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reach,” preaching the Gospel to Jewish peo- 
ple and “restoring to Gentile believers in the 
church an understanding of and appreciation 
for the Jewish roots upon which the church 
was established.” 


1973 


A daughter, Laura Claire Caccavo, was born to 
Steven and Karen Rosenberg Caccavo Mar. 
15, 1988, exactly four years after the birth of 
her sister, Joanna Maria. 000 To advance his 
career as a playwright Rick Orloff moved to 
New York City in September. In December the 
Second Generation Theater Co. presented a 
production of his one-act play The Whole She- 
bang, which recently won first prize in the Lit- 
tle Theater of Alexandria (Virginia) annual 
one-act contest. As part of the Manhattan 
Punch Line Festival of One-Act Comedies, his 
play The News from St. Petersburg was pro- 
duced in January and February. 


1974 


Having been acting director since September, 
David A. Blazer in January was named di- 
rector of the Koch Sch. of Music in Lakewood, 
Ohio, a branch of the Cleveland Music Sch. 
Settlement. David is also director of music at 
St. Christopher Catholic Church in Rocky 
River, Ohio. 000 Douglas M. DuPriest re- 
cently received a Distinguished Service 
Award from the Oregon Environmental Coun- 
cil. Doug is a partner in the Eugene, Oregon, 
law firm of Hutchinson, Anderson, Cox, Par- 
rish & Coons, a practice that emphasizes nat- 
ural-resources, land-use, and real-estate law. 
O00 Linda Handelsman Emery recently 
began running the sheet-music department in 
the music store where she has taught piano 
lessons for the past six years. She and her hus- 
band recently moved to his grandparents’ 
farm near Bloomington, Ind., where they are 
buying 16 acres and a house. “I’m still playing 
music for clogging and contra-dancing,” she 
says. She would enjoy hearing from old 
friends. Address: Rt. 2, Box 318B, Blooming- 
ton, IN 47424. 000 In July Barbara Kautz- 
man married Hal Prentice, music director and 
program manager for WKAR, the public radio 
station in East Lansing, Mich. After the mar- 
riage, Barbara transferred within the BBN 
Communications Corp. from software devel- 
opment into sales. She now performs a techni- 
cal sales support role, she says, out of the 
company’s Detroit office. G00 Carol 
Matlack married Joseph Edmond Downey 
Oct. 8, 1988, at the Adelphi Friends Meeting 
House, near Washington, D.C. Oberlin alumni 
who attended the ceremony: Tom Ham- 
burger, Charles Heinbockel ’75 and his wife, 
Jeanette Krohn ’76, and Cindy Schumacher 
'75. Carol is a reporter for National Journal 
magazine; she also chairs the OAM alumni ad- 
visory committee. Joe works for the Interna- 
tional Trade Administration and is a law 
student at George Washington U. Law Sch. 
Their address: 1609 Corcoran St. NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20009. G00 A manager in the cor- 
porate-planning department of United 
Telecommunications, Inc., Sue Elaine Spade 
was one of 10 Kansas City women featured in 
“Moving Up and Making It: Successful 
Women Talk about How to Get Ahead,” a 
four-cassette audiotape package produced by 
Sourcecom, a division of Padgett-Thompson. 


100 Kathleen C. Stone recently became a 
partner in the Hartford, Conn., law firm of Ro- 
binson & Cole. G00 In February the Yale Pea- 
body Museum of Natural History and the 
Peabody Museum Associates presented Bad 
Eagle and His Descendants: An Exploration 
of Comanche Indian Heritage—a week-long 
event honoring the culture and traditions of 
the Comanche people. The exhibition in- 
cluded a showing of ancestral portraits by 


Fourth Annual 
Performing Arts at 


Oberlin 


Summer 1989 * June 11 - July 30 


Oberlin Theater Institute 
July 2 - July 29 
For information and applications call 
216/775-8050. 


Oberlin Conservatory 


Institutes 
June 11 - July 30 


For information and applications call 
216/775-8044. 


Institute of Vocal Performance 
Pedagogy 
June 11 - June 17 
Teaching Music to Children 
June 12 - June 16 
Oberlin Percussion Institute 
June 12 - June 18 
Baroque Performance Institute 
June 25 - July 9 
Piano Institute 
July 2 - July 8 
Stringed Instrument Restoration 
Workshop 
July 3 - July 28 
Baroque Music Festival 
July 7 - July 9 
Oberlin Jazz Institute 
July 9 - July 30 
Electronic & Computer Music 
Workshops 
July 17 - 23 & July 24 - 30 
Vocal Academy for High-School 
Students 
July 22 - July 30 
For public performance information call 
216/775-8050. 


Eleven unique institutes for perform- 
ers with a range of experience—from 
beginning to professional, from 
school-age to adults 
intensive ® comprehensive * master 
classes * coaching ® lectures ¢ student 
and faculty public performances ¢ 
resident professional performer- 
teachers 
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Beyond Protest: 
Healing the 
Wounds of the 
Vietnam Era 


An Oberlin Reunion for 
Those Who Remember the 
Vietnam Years 
* 


November 3-5 


* 
Please send your recollections 
now to the Alumni Association, 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 
Rich Orloff ’73 will be editing 
recollections of alumni who 
attended Oberlin between 1965 and 
1973 in order to create a history in 
print or a dramatic collage for the 
reunion. 


Please call the Alumni Association 
at (216) 775-8692, days, or Aaron 
Levin 68 at (301) 243-9121, 
evenings, if you have photos to 
contribute to the exhibit Aaron is 
assembling. The display will show 
life on the Oberlin campus during 
the Vietnam years. 


Please plan now to attend this 
reunion. Call the Oberlin College 
Inn, (216) 775-1111, for 
reservations. Identify yourself as 
part of the Vietnam-reunion group. 


* 


David Yeagley and performances of tradi- 
tional Comanche music and dances, as well as 
lectures by David and other Native Ameri- 
cans and Native American scholars. David is a 
fifth-generation descendant of the Comanche 
warrior Bad Eagle. 


1975 


Having received the M.A. degree in philoso- 
phy (with a concentration in ancient Greek 
philosophy) from Bryn Mawr Coll. in 1979, 
Martha Beck-Phillips is now teaching full 
time at the Coll. of St. Thomas in St. Paul. She 


and her husband, Craig, a computer program- 
mer, have three children: Rachel, 14; Carl, 10; 
and Erica 7. She invites frie nds to write or 
call. Address: 5236 Irving Ave. S., Minneapo- 


lis, MN 55419. GO Last year soprano Mar- 
garet Cusack neHOnieG the role of Violetta 
in La Traviata with the Pittsburgh Opera The- 
ater and with the New York City Opera on 
tour to Taiwan, as well as Cio-Cio-San in Ma- 
dama Butterfly with the opera companies of 
Syracuse and Buffalo and Nedda in / Pagliacci 
with Montana’s Intermountain Opera. She 
also appeared with the symphonies of Fort 
Worth and Knoxville in Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 9. A winner of the International 
American Music Competition at Carnegie 
Hall, she has won critical acclaim for her or- 
chestral and opera performances; John Rock- 
well of the New York Times has called her 
singing “remarkable for its technical security, 
tonal strength, linguistic command and musi- 
cal sensitivity.’ G00 An intermediate-care 
medical social worker specializing in geriatric 
social work and discharge planning, Rita 
Fitch Pickens has “fulfilled my lifetime goal 
of combining two careers: nursing and social 
work,” she says. She works at the Veteran’s 
Administration Medical Center in Chillicothe, 
Ohio. Her address: 1911 Western Ave., Apt. 
#11E, Chillicothe, OH 45601. 000 Kristin Pe- 
terson ’83 and Robert Hopkins were mar- 
ried May 28, 1988. Attending the ceremony 
were Lainee Broad °85, Sandy Coffin °82, 
Adena Cohen ’83, and Karen Peterson ’73. 
Sandy (on trumpet) and Karen (on piano) 
were among the family and friends who pro- 
vided music for the ceremony. Kris and Rob 
both work at Hamilton Coll., where Kris is as- 
sistant to the president and Rob is assistant 
professor of music. They love “life in the 
sticks,” ooh Kris, and welcome news or visits 
from friends. Address: 
RRI, Box 73A, Saun- 
ders Road, Clinton, 
NY °13323) oui Or- 
ganist Christa Ra- 
kich has a full 
concert season this 
year, she says, with 
performances in Con- 
necticut, Rhode Is- 
land, Massachusetts, 

Rakich Pennsylvania, Flor- 
ida, Texas, Arizona, California, Washington, 
and Oregon. A teacher of organ and harpsi- 
chord at U. Connecticut, Storrs, she recently 
bought a Victorian house in Willimantic, 
Conn. (00 In May Emory U. awarded Donna 
“Akiba” Sullivan Harper the Ph.D. degree. 
She is assistant professor of English at 


Spelman Coll., in Atlanta—“under the leader- 
ship of college president Johnnetta Betsch 
Cole ’57,” she says. 

1976 


Gail Beers lives in Janesville, Calif., and is 
assistant manager for scaling quality control 
for the U.S. Forest Service. She enjoys living in 
a logging and ranching community, she says, 
and “traveling the Northwest working with 
logs and their buyers and sellers.” She re- 
cently designed and built her own energy-ef- 
ficient, partially underground house. She 
welcomes visitors. Address: 711-300 Property 
Ln., Janesville, CA 96114. G00 Babson Coll. 
Associate Professor of Feoteie: Kent 
Jones has taken a year-long leave of absence 
from his job to work for the U.S. Dept. of State. 
While in Washington he is working on trade 


analysis for the Bureau of Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs. 000 Having recently passed his 
oral and written exams, Greg Krivchenia is 
a board-certified orthopaedic surgeon. His 
new address: 611 Fourth St., Marietta, OH 
45750. O00 Richard I. Lehr lives in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., with his wife, Sharon Kahn, 
and three children, Naomi, 6; Stephanie, 4; 
and David, 2. Richard is a partner in the Bir- 
mingham-based law firm of Sirote, Permutt, 
McDermott, Slepian, Friend, Friedman, Held 
& Apolinsky, where he chairs the labor and 
employment law department. Sharon taught 
tax law at U. Alabama, Birmingham, until two 
months before David was born. Address: 3732 
Wimbleton Drive, Birmingham, AL 35223. 
O00 Trustcorp Bank, Ohio, recently ap- 
pointed Craig H. Shopneck vice president, 
Corporate Trust Services. Formerly corporate 
trust officer, he joined the bank in 1986. 000 
After earning the M.S. degree in operations 
research from U. lowa in 1978, Henry L. 
Thomas worked for General Dynamics in 
San Diego before joining General Electric (GE) 
in Valley Forge, Pa. GE transferred him this 
year to the Washington, D.C., area, where he 
is a systems analyst. His address: 23 Jeremy 
Ct., Sterling, VA 22170. 


1977 


Kani Freebery Brams teaches chemistry at 
the Tatnall Sch. in Wilmington, Del., where 
she was a high-school student and her daugh- 
ter, Lucy, 6, is now enrolled. In 1987 Kani mar- 
ried her friend of 15 years, Jon Brams, and 
completed the M.S. degree in chemistry at U. 
Delaware. Address: 751 Bradford Terrace, 
West Chester, PA 19382. O00 In September 
1987 Anne Cohen was ordained in the 
United Church of Christ, with Albert Cohen 
58 and Winston Gould ’63 assisting and Larry 
Adkins '78, Aaron Brown, Mary Anne 
Hardy, and Gerald Gaffin ’75 attending. Anne 
worked in outdoor ministries for three years 
before beginning a new position as associate 
pastor at Congregational Church Northridge 
(California) in March. Address: Congrega- 
tional Church Northridge, 9659 Balboa Blvd., 
Northridge, CA 91325. 000 Since 1985, two 
years after earning the Ph.D. degree in experi- 
mental atomic physics at U. Wisconsin, Art 
Howald has been working at General Atom- 
ics in San Diego as a plasma physicist in the 
fusion division. 000 Kacki Lauterbach and 
her husband, Rick Grant, have a baby girl, 
Claire Lauterbach Grant, born Oct. 30, 1988, 
weighing 8 lbs., 11 oz. 000 Steve ’78 and Ra- 
mie Lipeles Lepler and their children, Evan 
Seth, 4, and Lexi Rae, 1, live in Sharon, Mass. 
Besides taking care of the kids, says Ramie, 
she works as a clinical social worker at Hu- 
man Services of Southeastern Massachusetts 
and in private practice. Steve is director of be- 
havioral services at a multiservice agency— 
Toward Independent Living and Learning, 
Inc. Their address: 6 Chase Drive, Sharon, MA 
02067. 


1978 


Attorney Laura Kahn and her husband, 
Mark L. Czyz, have a daughter, Merissa Jan, 
born May 9, 1988. They were married about 
18 months earlier, says Laura, with many 
Obies in attendance: Marjie Greenfield, 
Emily Harris, Beth Lange, Deb Luskin, Mi- 
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chael Markovits, Kathy Rausch Healey, 
Jan Rutherdale, Tim Shafer ’77, and Janis 
. White. Address: 39 
Homestead Rd., Me- 
tuchen, NJ 08840. 
OOO Karen Randall 
is one of six history 
teachers to receive 
the Minnesota Histor- 
ical Society’s Award 
for Excellence in 
; Teaching History. 
" Given for the 1987-88 
Randall school year, the 
awards were presented to the winners at an 
Oct. 28 reception. Karen won the award in the 
elementary-school category for her inte- 
grated curriculum on the Middle Ages, cre- 
ated for third- through fifth-grade classes. 
300 In December Charles Reilly received 
the M.A. degree in social foundations in edu- 
cation from U. Maryland, where he recently 
was named the Benjamin Scholar in Interna- 
tional Education. The award provides full sup- 
port for two years of study. With her 
husband, Jim Schreve, and son, Kevin, Ann 
Silversmith has been living in San Jose for 
the past three years. The family moved there 
so Ann could accept a postdoctoral position in 
laser spectroscopy with IBM Research Lab. 
She left IBM during her pregnancy and is now 
looking for a teaching position. 


1979 


David H. Brown submitted his doctoral dis- 
sertation in January and will receive the Ph.D. 
degree in American studies from Yale U. this 
spring. Since Feb. 1 he has been at the 
Smithsonian Inst. Office of Folklife Programs, 
where he has a year-long postdoctoral fellow- 
ship to continue research on Afro-New World 
culture and Creolization. Address: c/o Office 
of Folklife Programs, Smithsonian Institution, 
2600 LEnfant Plaza SW, Washington, DC 
ome 20060. OOO Susan 

- Cohen-Dickler, exec- 
utive producer of 
“Evening Magazine,” 
for KYW-TV, Phila- 
delphia, recently won 
a Philadelphia Emmy 
Award for her work 
on a special edition of 
the show. 000 In the 
’ last 10 years Jona- 
Cohen-Dickler than M. Greer has 
graduated with honors from the U. Florida 
Coll. of Medicine in 1983, completed a resi- 
dency in internal medicine at U. Rochester in 
1986, and returned to Florida for additional 
postdoctoral subspecialty training in the field 
of rheumatology (arthritis). He has published 
several articles relating to his research, which 
includes the musculoskeletal problems of per- 
forming artists. He has a practice with a large 
group in Pensacola. He is unmarried, he says, 
and would enjoy hearing from his classmates. 
Address: 8333 N. Davis Highway, Box 151, 
Pensacola, FL 32514. Telephone: (904) 474- 
8434. 000 Laura Lichtenstein recently re- 
ceived a master’s degree in architecture and is 
living and practicing in Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
00 Pop singer Anita Baker's latest album, 
“Giving You the Best I Got,” includes “Good 
Enough,” a samba she cowrote with James 
McBride. (0) After spending many years 
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working in book publishing in London, Be- 
thany Mott has settled near Orlando, Fla., 
with her husband, David Pratt. She publishes 
books and runs the public-service depart- 
ment for the Orlando Sentinel. Bethany and 
David spend much of their time, she says, 
tending the 75 citrus trees on their lakefront 
grove. David will leave the planning profes- 
sion this spring, devoting his time to child 
care and citrus farming while training to be- 
come an elementary-school teacher. Ooo 
Marcia J. Rosenberg is a resident physician 
at the Monmouth Medical Center, Long 
Branch, N.J. 


1980 


In November Mari- 
anne Allison joined 
the Waggener Group, 
a Portland public rela- 
tions firm, as an ac- 
count executive for 
the agency’s Micro- 
soft-account team. 
Oo Actress Leslie 
Block is working Off- 
Broadway, playing 

Allison Molly Bloom in UIl- 
ysses in Nighttown at the Samuel Beckett The- 


atre. 000 “I have had the great fortune of 
marrying Judith Ann Schwartzman on Nov. 
13, 1988,” says Daniel M. Ostroff. He is 
working as a computer specialist for a mu- 
seum to be built in Battery Park City, New 
York City—The Museum of Jewish Heritage: 
A Living Memorial to the Holocaust. His ad- 
dress: 50 Overlook Terrace #BB, New York, 
NY 10033. 


1981 


Kim E. Anderson married Gregory Lee Pow 
in August 1988. Oberlinians who attended the 
wedding include: Adrian Banks, George 
Barnwell, Gale Ellison, Cynthia Negron, 
Marzella Player ’82, and Ernestine Williams 
’83. Kim and Gregory live in Atlanta, where 
she is general counsel of Grady Hospital. 
O00 Actress Nancy Giles has joined the cast 
of the ABC-TV series “China Beach” in the 
role of Pvt. Frankie Bunsen. A Theater World 
Award winner for her stage performance in 
Mayor, she appeared in the movies “Big” and 
“Working Girl.” G00 Martha Glaser, who 
teaches English to seventh and eighth graders 
in Lowell, Mass., has been married since Octo- 
ber 1987 to Matthew Carlen. In the last few 
years she has earned two master’s degrees 
from Boston U., one in American studies and 
one in teaching. Oberlinians who attended 


Good Things Come in Threes 


“Obies like to tease that wherever you go 
you can’t escape other Obies, and this is 
especially true in the world of perform- 
ing arts,’’ says Steve Sherman ’81. As 
“proof that Obies really do rule the 


world” he offered the above photo of 
three alumni fated to work together: Na- 
tasha Katz ’81, himself, and Jean Bruba- 
ker ’73. 

Sherman—a performing-arts photogra- 
pher who works almost exclusively in 
classical and jazz music—was hired by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra last fall to cre- 
ate a new kind of orchestra portrait. 
When he requested that the orchestra 
hire a lighting designer, it was (inevita- 
bly) Katz who got the job. The two were 
“so excited to be working together as 
free-lance professionals,” says Sherman, 
“that we told the director of marketing 
for the orchestra, Jean Brubaker,” hav- 
ing no idea that she too was an Oberlin 
grad. “Needless to say, the project turned 
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out to be a great success,” he adds. “‘“How 
could it not when three out of the four 
people [who worked on] it are Oberlin 
alumni?” 

Sherman seems to have a point. In 
Houston, another trio of alumni, gradu- 
ates of the conservatory, have helped cre- 
ate another great success—the Houston 
Grand Opera’s critically acclaimed pro- 
duction of the John Adams opera Nixon 
in China. Ward Holmquist ’81 is resident 
assistant conductor of the Houston Grand 
Opera (HGO) and was principal coach for 
Nixon in China. Ruth Porter ’49 is a char- 
ter member of Houston Grand Opera 
Chorus and has sung in 135 HGO produc- 
tions. Baritone Todd Thomas °84 was a 
member of the Nixon ensemble and un- 
derstudy for the title role of Richard 
Nixon. The three were photographed in 
front of the Playhouse Theater in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, where the opera was 
performed at the Edinburgh Festival. The 
telecast of the production, which also has 
been recorded, was awarded an Emmy 
last fall. 


Photo by Ava Jean Mears 
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li You're 
Moving, 


please give us advance notice so 
that the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
can follow you. Allow two months 
for processing. 


Mail this coupon to: 


Information Services 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Name Class 
New street address 
City 

State Zip code 
Effective date of new address 

Old city 


State 


Telephone 


her wedding: Jane Feldman, Julie Leven ’83, 
Michael Schwartz '80 and Steve Sherman. In 
addition to teaching, she says, she keeps her- 
self busy “with various fiction-writing proj- 
ects.” Address: 20 Porter Rd., Littleton, MA 
01460. 000 Alice Knox is in her first year at 
the Yale Sch. of Drama, where she is pursuing 
an M.F.A. degree in play writing. Letters are 
welcome: c/o Yale Drama School, 222 York 
St., New Haven, CT 06520. 000 Richard 
Evan Wolfson recently was named develop- 
ment director of the Cleveland Public The- 
ater, known as Cleveland’s premiere 
alternative performance space. “I look for- 
ward to hearing from Oberlinians, past and 
present, who would be interested in perform- 
ing at CPT,” he says. Address: c/o Cleveland 
Public Theatre, 1 Public Square Bldg., Suite 
700, Cleveland, OH 44113. Telephone: (216) 
631-2727. 
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Thomas ’80 and Imelda Ciaccio Vetter live in 
Pittsburgh, where Tom will finish a pediatric- 
anesthesia fellowship at the Children’s Hospi- 
tal in July—before taking an attending 
position at the Children’s Medical Center of 
Dallas—and Imelda pursues her interest in pi- 
ano pedagogy. iLiK) After three years in Bos- 
ton, Sandra Coffin moved to New York City 
in 1986 to work on the M.M. degree at the 
Manhattan Sch. of Music. She graduated last 
May with the Clark Award for Brass and now 
teaches trumpet at Rutgers U.-Newark and 
free-lances in the New York area. Address: 
250 W. 104th St. #84, New York, NY 10025 
O00) After graduation Bret D. Lewis sold en- 


cyclopedias for Brittanica Japan, Inc., before 
returning to the U.S. to attend the Northwest- 
ern U. Sch. of Law. An associate attorney with 
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Debeuoise & Plimpton in New York City, he 
would like to hear from anyone who remem- 
bers him, he says. Address: 225 E. 95th, Apt. 
16M, New York, NY 10128. G00 Duke U. As- 
sistant Director of Foundation Relations Paul 
Marthers this summer married Simone Paris. 
Address:4518-H Emerald Forest Dr., Durham, 
NC 27713. O00 Navy Ensign Colleen A. 
Matthews recently completed Officer Candi- 
date Sch. (00 In December soprano Alison 
Roth sang works by Purcell, Mozart, Faure, 
Debussy, Copeland, and Baksa during a pub- 
lic concert at Elizabethtown (Pennsylvania) 
Coll., where she is adjunct professor of voice. 
Alison also teaches voice privately at her stu- 
dio in Millersville, Pa., and is a member of the 
Wheatland Chorale and soloist at the St. 
James Episcopal Church, both in Lancaster, 
Pa. 


1983 


On Oct. 10, 1987, Jacqueline A. Berrien 
married Peter M. Williams at the Church of 
the Nativity in Washington, D.C. Melanie E. 
Eversley and Delores J. Simmons were at- 
tendants in the wedding, and Lisa Hammack 
presented a rendition of the Lord’s Prayer dur- 
ing the ceremony. Oberlinians at the wed- 
ding: Stanley Johnson ’81; Stephanie Y. 
Moore, Gloria Snowden, and Elizabeth Ellis 
Wiggins, all 82; Debra Dudley and Renee 
Johnson Mcfadden; and Cedric Merlin Po- 
well ’84. Peter is a policy analyst and research 
associate with the Medgar Evers Coll. Center 
for Law and Social Justice in Brooklyn. Since 
graduation, Jacqueline has received the J.D. 
degree from Harvard Law Sch., been admit- 
ted to the New York Bar, and clerked with U.S. 
District Judge U.W. Clemon in Birmingham, 
Ala. She now specializes in race-discrimina- 
tion law and litigation as a staff attorney with 
the American Civil Liberties Union National 
Legal Dept. Home address: 265 St. James PI., 
Apt. 1, Brooklyn, NY 11238. Work address: 
c/o the ACLU, 132 W. 43 St., New York., NY 
10036. GOO David C. and Diane Craig 
Bloom recently celebrated their first wedding 
anniversary. They have moved back to Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and both have new jobs. David 
is network planning coordinator for the U. 
Michigan Medical Center Office of Informa- 
tion Systems Integration for the Health Sci- 
ences; Diane is a manufacturing engineer 
with Sarns/3M, working on disposable as- 
semblies for artificial lungs. (010 For the past 
two years Nancy Chapple has lived in West 
Berlin, where, she says, the “cultural and po- 
litical life are very active, while the pace and 
financial obligations are more reasonable 
than in New York,” where she received the 
M.M degree in piano from the Manhattan Sch. 
of Music. She teaches 15 piano students at a 
state- and city-run music school. She partici- 
pated in the Concours Geza Anda in Ziirich 
last spring and recently performed a well- 
attended chamber-music concert with a violin- 
ist from the Berlin Philharmonic. Her address: 
bei Tietz, Marschnerstr. 42, D-1000 Berlin 45, 
West Germany. (110i) Keyboardist Allen 
Farnham performs with Gust William Tsilis & 
Alithea; the band’s debut album, “Pale Fire,” 
was recently released by Enja Records and is 
distributed in the U.S. by Muse Records. Ac- 
cording to promotional information, the al- 
bum’s “changing rhythmic patterns, odd 


meters, and subtly varied textures provide the 
environment for great improvisations.” 000 
As a publications writer at George Mason U., 
Fairfax, Va., Maureen Goldstein contributes 
stories to the university’s alumni magazine 
and its faculty/staff newspaper and writes 
promotional materials. Her daily 100-mile 
round trip, she says, “keeps the local gas sta- 
tion’s business booming.” Address: 6761 Old 
Waterloo Rd. #423, Baltimore, MD 21227. 
O00 Joyce Luhrs was research associate 
and coordinator for Project Minority Women 
FORWARD (Facilitating Organizational Re- 
versal for Women in Administration, Re- 
search, and Development) under Title IX 
Women’s Educational Equity Act program. 
The project’s purpose, according to the pro- 
posal, was “to award 12 fellowships to minor- 
ity women doctoral students [studying at 
Teacher’s Coll., Columbia U.] and to establish 
a clearinghouse and research and develop- 
ment center for the collection of information 
by and about minority women as educators”; 
it was designed “to increase the rate at which 
minority women complete their doctoral 
studies.” 000 Michael Martin is a youth- 
education specialist for the Massachusetts Co- 
operative Extension 4-H program, a division 
of the Coll. of Food and Natural Resources at 
U. Massachusetts, Amherst. Kristin Pe- 
terson and Robert Hopkins ’75 were married 
May 28, 1988. Attending the ceremony were 
Lainee Broad ’85, Sandy Coffin 82, Adena 
Cohen, and Karen Peterson ’73. Sandy (on 
trumpet) and Karen (on piano) were among 
the family and friends who provided music 
for the ceremony. Kris and Rob both work at 
Hamilton Coll., where Kris is assistant to the 
president and Rob is assistant professor of mu- 
sic. They love “life in the sticks,” says Kris, and 
welcome news or visits from friends. Address: 
RRI, Box 73A, Saunders Road, Clinton, NY 
13323. 000 Having left daily reporting in 
Rochester, N.Y., Tony Robinson now works 
for the weekly Manhattan Lawyer in New 
York City. His address: 305 DeGraw St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11231. O00 After living in 
Switzerland for three years Shira Seaman 
has returned to New York City with her fi- 
ancé, Urs Bamert, a Swiss architect. She is 
working on an M.A. degree in TESOL (Teach- 
ing English to Speakers of Other Languages). 
She would love to hear from all her “long- 
lost” Oberlin friends, she says. O00 Oberli- 
nians who attended the September 1988 
wedding between Dwan Constance Van- 
derpool and Jon Tracy Robinson (men- 
tioned in “Class Notes” in the Winter 1989 
OAM) include Jon’s twin brother, James 
Terry Robinson, who was best man; Liz 
Kirker Culberson ’53; Lillie Johnson Edwards 
75; Jan Cigliano ’78; Ron Aubert and Cecilia 
Samuels, both ’80; Lester Barclay and Her- 
man Beavers, both ’81; Sue Johnson Barclay 
and Frank Garrett, both ’82; Rhett Lucas, Su- 
zette Speight, Robyn Thurston Guy, Es- 
telle Vaughn, and David Williams; and 
Mark Sanders ’85. Dwan and Tracy honey- 
mooned in the Greek Islands. They live in Los 
Angeles, where she is an analyst for the L.A. 
Dept. of Airports and he is a special assistant 
to the Los Angeles city attorney. Their ad- 
dress: 628 S. Ardmore Ave. #10, Los Angeles, 
CA 90005. 000 Tania L. Williamson re- 
ceived the M.A. degree in exercise physiology 
this spring. 
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Kate Bahlke is a free-lance writer specializ- 
ing in designing promotional materials for 
small business and nonprofit groups in the 
New York City area. Her clients include the 
Alliance for Consumer Rights/LAWPAC, Pfi- 
zer Inc., and the Carroll Gardens Program, an 
educational group for students of English as a 
second language. (100 Pianist Judy Kesslér 
plays jazz with the band Doug Carn Al 
Amora, which had its New York debut Dec. 10 
and played at Blues Alley, Washington, D.C., 
on Dec. 20. She thanks Scott Hiltzik for get- 
ting her started in jazz. 000 After three years 
as an assistant director of admissions at Ober- 
lin, Brian Martin resigned, sold his house, 
and began “an eight-month or so motorcycle 
adventure,” he says. “I first rode through snow 
and freezing weather to Los Angeles to ride in 
a two-day, 500-mile dirt/desert rally (on the 
same cycle) then up to Seattle for the holi- 
days.” After Christmas, he left Seattle for Pan- 
ama, “or thereabouts, to explore back roads, 
beauty, and life in Central America,” he adds. 
Mail to Brian will be forwarded. His address: 
P.O. Box 619, Preston, WA 98050. O00 The 
San Francisco Opera cast Ann Panagulias in 
the title role of the opera Lulu. The produc- 
tion ran from Sept. 1 through Oct. 1. coo A 
June 1988 graduate of the Ohio State U. Coll. 
of Dentistry, Byron Rossi began practicing 
as an associate in September with the Mahon- 
ing Valley Dental Group in Youngstown, Ohio. 
An avid Cleveland Browns fan, Byron spent 
football-season Sundays, he says, “taking in 
the games from various vantage points as a 
beer vendor.” 000 Baritone Todd Thomas 


sang the title role in the Pittsburgh Opera 
Theatre's Nov. 21-22 production of Tartuffe. 
He recently completed a tour with the Texas 
Opera Theater in Hansel and Gretel. Todd 
also has performed with the Opera Co. of Phil- 
adelphia; the Camerata Opera Theater, Phila- 
delphia; the Chautauqua Opera; and the 
North Carolina Symphony. He was a member 
of the touring ensemble of Nixon in China. 


1985 


Charles F. Courtsal married Lisa M. Gwin- 
ner in a candlelight service Dec. 3, 1988, at 
the First Universalist Church, Rochester, N.Y. 
Obies in attendance: Sarah Anderson, Nina 
Gelman, Arthur C. Mayer III ’86, Chris 
O’Neill, and Linda Phillips. 000 Dianna 
yeoeee White-Gould in Janu- 

ary appeared as piano 
soloist with the Cleve- 
land Philharmonic 
Orchestra, playing 
Saint-Saéns’s Piano 
Concerto No. 2. She 
was married Aug. 22, 
1987, to pianist and 
composer Eric Gould; 
is = Tessa Cholmondeley 
White-Gould ’84 was her maid of 
honor. Dianna has an assistantship at Cleve- 
land State U., where she teaches ear training 
and is working toward a master’s degree in 
piano performance. Address: 3568 Normandy 
Rd., Shaker Heights, OH 44120. G00 On 
June 18, 1988, Elizabeth Skavish and Mi- 
chael Rubenstein ’84 were married at the Pin- 


gree Sch., Hamilton, Mass. Oberlinians who 
participated in the wedding ceremony in- 
clude Bonnie Bishoff, maid of honor; Jenni- 
fer Grau, bridesmaid; Christine 
Mortensen, who performed as a member of 
a brass quartet; and Susan Hoffmann ’87, Es- 
ther Landau ’88, and Elizabeth Thompson, 
who played flute trios at the reception. Other 
Oberlinians in attendance: John Adams ’80, 
Elizabeth Jas ’88, Susan Keane ’80, Jeffrey 
Mead ’83, Adriana Repetto Mead, Karen 
Rothschild ’86, Erik Svenson, and Michelle 
Vigneau. Elizabeth and Michael live in Bos- 
ton’s South End. Michael and his brother have 
cofounded Cambridge Scientific Computing, 
a company that develops scientific software 
for Macintosh Computers. Elizabeth performs 
concerts and teaches in the Boston area. The 
couple's address: 150 Chandler St. #3, Boston, 
MA 02116. 000 Thomas C. Lectka is a Cor- 
nell U. Div. of Organic Chemistry Monsanto 
Fellow. 000 A fourth-year medical student at 
the Ohio State U. Coll. of Medicine, Brian 
Park wants to find an OB/GYN position in 
New York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, or Connecticut. 000 Back in school 
after working for two years in the plant mo- 
lecular biology department of Ciba-Geigy, 
Mimi Strand is working toward the Ph.D. de- 
gree in genetics at U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. Her address: 206 Purefoy Rd., Chapel 
Hill, NC 27514. 


1986 


Portland Oregonian reporter David Austin 
has switched from sportswriting to newswrit- 


1989/91 Alumni Tours 


YUGOSLAVIA/BULGARIA/TURKEY «® July 18—August 4, 1989 

Fully escorted program includes Belgrade (in Yugoslavia); Sofia and Plovdiv (in Bulgaria); and 
Istanbul, Kusadasi, Ephesus, Izmir, Bursa, Ankara, and the caves of Cappadocia (in Turkey). 
Professor of Anthropology Ron Casson will meet the group in Turkey to share his expertise. Cost: 


$3395, double occupancy, from the East Coast. 


ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR GARDENS ® October 13-28, 1989 


Fully escorted tour with William Hood, chairman of Oberlin’s Art Department and specialist in 
Italian Renaissance. Highlights include Rome, Florence, Vicenza, Stresa, and Milan. Cost: $3495, 


double occupancy, from the East Coast. 


MACHU PICCHU/GALAPAGOS ISLANDS/AMAZON RAIN FOREST 


January 1990 


ISRAEL ¢ June 1990 


Escorted by Oberlin development officer Carol Hoffman °87 and her spouse, Associate Professor 
of Government Harlan Wilson. Carol is an experienced Israeli-tour escort, and Harlan will give 
lectures on regional and local politics. Tentative itinerary includes Jerusalem, Haifa, and Tel Aviv 
as well as Massada, the Galilee region, and Rosh HaNikra, with an overnight visit to a kibbutz 


and an optional excursion to Egypt and the Nile. 


THE LAND OF JOHANN FRIEDERICK OBERLIN ° Fall 1990 


INDONESIAN CRUISE °¢ January 1991 
Escorted by Paul and Sally Clagett Arnold ‘40/41. 


Spring 1989 


1989/90 Alumni Tours 


Send coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham, 
Oberlin Alumni Association, 
105 Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Please send information on the following 
Oberlin alumni tours: 
Yugoslavia/Bulgaria/Turkey 

Italian Villas and Their Gardens 


Machu Picchu/Galapagos Islands/ 
Amazon Rain Forest 


Israel 


The Land of Johann Friederich 
Oberlin 


Indonesian Cruise 
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ing. He has covered the cocaine-dealing 
gangs that moved into Portland from Los 
Angeles, as well as skinheads and Asian 
gangs, he says. 000 Jeremy Berkman is de- 
veloping a music-theater project at the Banff 
Center, Banff, Alberta, Canada. In addition, 
he can be heard with the Continuum Contem- 
porary Ensemble on a soon-to-be-released 
Musical Heritage recording and with the Juil- 
liard Orchestra on a New World recording. He 
is grant hunting, he says, and “would love to 
hear great grant-writing stories.” Address: 
c/o Participant Mail, Banff Centre, 1020, 
Banff, Alberta, Canada TOL OCO. 000 An- 
drew Gelfand is enjoying his studies at the 
Northwestern U. Sch. of Law and looks for- 
ward, he says, to an exciting time in New York 
City as a summer associate at Wachtell, Lip- 
ton, Rosen, and Katz, a firm that specializes in 
defending companies from hostile takeovers. 
000 M. Gentile Studios, Cleveland, presented 
a show of art by Shawn Godwin in October 
and November. The show, titled Works from 
the Grand Valley Dreaming, “was inspired by 
the Grand River Valley in Ohio, and [it] devel- 
oped the valley as a metaphor of human inter- 
action with the environment through a 
mythology based on the specific nature of 
that land,” says Shawn. 000 After two years 
in London Sam Kramer and Roberta Mil- 
ston have moved to Chicago, where he is a 
student at Northwestern U. Law Sch. and she 
is gallery director at Lloyd Shin Fine Arts, Inc. 
000 Lorraine Tietjen has “finally landed a 
REAL job,” she says—at Matra Division., a Los 
Angeles company that sells computer soft- 
ware for three-dimensional engineering de- 
sign—but she still works as comedienne 
Lorraine Lamour “when it’s appropriate.” Ad- 
dress: 1104 Biona Dr., Los Angeles, CA 90066. 


1987 


George Bundy Smith is a reporter for the 
Los Angeles Times. 


1988 


As one of four winners of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra (NSO) Young Soloists’ Com- 
petition oboist Marion Arthur performed in 
an NSO Meet the Orchestra program Jan. 4 
and 6 at the Kennedy Center, Washington, 
D.C.; she was featured oboist in a perform- 
ance of Marcello’s Oboe Concerto in C minor. 
O00 Adam Porter, office-automation coor- 
dinator for the John Deere Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has met a number of Obies at the First 
Unitarian Universalist Church of Columbus, 
he says; he continues to practice aikido. 000 
Eva Schlesinger recently made her debut as 
a comedienne at Somewhere Else, a women’s 
bar in Boston. She has invitations to perform 
in Gloucester and Northampton, Mass., as 
well. “Performing exhilarates me,” she says. 
Anyone interested in seeing her perform 
should call her at (617) 497-8240. G00 War- 
ren Wood is a Curry Fellow in the Ph.D. pro- 
gram in mathematics at Penn State U. 000 
Charles Wurmfeld and Adrian Danzig ’87 in 
winter 1988 founded the Hubinspoke Theater 
Co. Last summer the small company, based in 
Brandon, Vt., included Annie Piper ’89, and 
Laura Wolfe ’90. 
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Graduate School of Theology 


Archibald Robert Anderson ’36 B.D., Jan. 
4, 1989, in San Jose, Calif. He was born in Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland, and received the A.B. de- 
gree from Mount Union Coll., Alliance, Ohio, 
in 1933. He retired as pastor of the United 
Church of Christ in Cupertino, Calif. 


Gerald LaDoyt Fleming °49 B.D., Mar. 1, 
1988, in Van Wert, Ohio. Born July 4, 1910, in 
Van Wert, he received the A.B. degree in 1946 
from Defiance Coll. and the A.M. degree in 
1950 from Bowling Green State U. He had 
been assistant general secretary of the United 
Methodist Church Board of Pensions. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Margaret. 


Robert Russell Meredith '49 B.D., Aug. 31, 
1988, in Lebanon, Ohio. He was born June 23, 
1922, in Youngstown, Ohio, and received the 
A.B. degree from Ohio Northern U. in 1945. 
As a minister, he served various Methodist 
churches in Ohio during his career. Survivors 
include his wife, Helen. 


Kindergarten Training School 
Elizabeth L. McGregor Boren ‘28, Sept. 11, 
1988, in Cleveland. She was born June 23, 
1907, in Wheeling, W.Va. Three daughters, 
five grandchildren, and a brother survive. 


Margaret Estrid Smith Mugel ‘42, Jan. 12, 
1989, in Buffalo, N.Y., after a brief illness. 
Born Nov. 5, 1920, in Kaifeng, China, she was 
a former elementary-school teacher. She had 
served as secretary of the Buffalo Alumni 
Club and as a worker in Oberlin’s develop- 
ment campaign. Surviving are her husband, 
Albert R.; four sons, including Douglas N. ’75 
and Richard L. ’82; a brother; and a sister. 


Dorothea Helen Cacner Roth '42, Sept. 15, 
1988. Survivors include her husband, Pater- 
son ’43, and three children. 


1905 


Clara Belle Cavell Greaves, Jan. 10, 1989, 
in La Salle, Ill. She was born Apr. 8, 1883, in 
Mendota, Ill. She was preceded in death by 
her husband, Walter, in 1952. Surviving are 
six nieces. 


1906 


Cora Mae Gayters, Nov. 4, 1988, in Oberlin, 
following several years of poor health. She 
was born Sept. 2, 1886, in Norwalk, Ohio. She 
was a seamstress specializing in wedding 
gowns and formals until her retirement in the 
1950s. Preceded in death by her husband, 
Walter, in 1965, she is survived by a son. 


1910 


Olive Maria French Ward, Oct. 17, 1988, in 
Roselle Park, N.J. She was born Oct. 14, 1888, 


in Wayne, Nebr. She received the B.S. degree 
in 1911 from the Columbia U. Teachers Coll. 
and taught for several years in Baltimore be- 
fore her marriage to Frank R. Ward, who pre- 
ceded her in death. Survivors include 
daughter Ruth E. ’38. 


1913 


Ethel May Beacham Burnside, Oct. 26, 
1988, in Washington, Pa. Born July 3, 1892, in 
Braddock, Pa., she received the A.M. and 
LL.B. degrees from U. Pittsburgh in 1916 and 
1924, respectively. She retired in 1960 as an 
attorney, having been a partner for many 
years with her husband, Robert, in the law 
firm of Burnside, Moninger & Burnside. Her 
husband preceded her in death in 1943; sur- 
viving are a brother, a sister, four nieces, and 
five nephews. 


1914 


Catherine Burtt Carter Nichols, Jan 17, 
1989, in Oberlin. Born Oct. 19, 1892, in Hu- 
ron, S.Dak., she had been a music teacher. She 
was vice president of the Cleveland Oberlin 
Women’s Club from 1956 to 1958 and also 
worked in the Cleveland area on the 1960 Sci- 
ence-Conservatory Building Fund Campaign. 
She was preceded in death by her first hus- 
band, Leyton E. Carter 14, in 1953 and by her 
second husband, J. Herbert Nichols ‘11, in 
1979. Surviving are two daughters, including 
Mary Catherine Carter 52, and a son. 


1915 


Alice E. Lawson, Dec. 12, 1988, in Oberlin, 
after a long illness. Born in Attica, Ohio, she 
was 99 years old at the time of her death. Sur- 
vivors include two grandsons and two great- 
grandchildren. 


1918 


Ruth Middlebrook Holton Hartshorne, 
Sept. 26, 1988, in Akron. She was born May 
12, 1894, in Greenfield Hill, Conn. Survivors 
include a daughter. 


Katharine Shepard Hayden Salter, Oct. 15, 
1988, in Greenfield, Mass. Born June 19, 
1896, in Reading, Pa., she received the A.M. 
degree from Oberlin in 1920. She was a writer 
and musician. Preceded in death in 1973 by 
her husband, John T. '21, she is survived by 
four children, including Christopher L. ‘61 
and Patricia L. '45; 17 grandchildren; and six 
great-grandchildren. 


Leila Davidson Scamman, Oct. 19, 1988, in 
Lake Worth, Fla. Born Aug. 13, 1888, in Kip- 
ton, Ohio, she taught in the Ohio school sys- 
tem for many years. She was preceded in 
death by her husband, Elton A. ‘16, in 1964. 
Surviving are two nephews, including William 
E. Davidson '56, and six great-nieces and 
nephews. 
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1919 


Seward Shively Craig, Oct. 23, 1988, in Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. He was born in Plymouth, Ind., 
in 1897. A recipient of the A.B. and M.A. de- 
grees from Indiana U., he retired as an English 
teacher after a 47-year career. Survivors in- 
clude a daughter. 


1920 


Edith Elizabeth Morse Lowe, June 1, 1988, 
in Essex, N.Y. She was born Aug. 26, 1898, in 
Troy, Pa. Surviving are her son, a grandson, a 
sister, two great-granddaughters, and several 
nieces and nephews. 


Otto Ferden Mathiasen, Dec. 19, 1987, in 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. Born Nov. 3, 1897, in 
Omaha, Nebr., he received the Ed.M. and 
Ed.D. degrees from Harvard U. in 1926 and 
1927, respectively. He taught at Antioch Coll. 
for 40 years, retiring as emeritus professor of 
education. Survivors include two daughters, a 
son, 11 grandchildren, and six great-grand- 
children. 


1921 


Ruth Amy Harrington Brown, Nov. 17, 
1987, in Ashtabula, Ohio. She was born June 
19, 1898, in Kelloggsville, Ohio. 


Dorothy Seeley Hartel, Dec. 30, 1988, in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. She was born Mar. 15, 1899, 


in Williamstown, Mass. Survivors include a 
son. 


Jocelyn Tyler, May 25, 1988, in Carmel, Ca- 
lif. She was born Apr. 5, 1900, in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. She retired in 1967 as an editor in the 
agricultural-publications office at U. Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, where she received the A.M. 
degree in 1925. 


1922 


Margaret Merne Lingle Amos, Oct. 16, 
1988, in Pasadena, Calif. Born Oct. 16, 1898, 
in Battle Creek, Mich., she retired in 1963 asa 
real-estate broker. She was a past president of 
the Los Angeles Oberlin Women’s Club. 


Samuel Levine, Feb. 12, 1988, in Glen Cove, 
N.Y. Born Nov. 5, 1900, in Brooklyn, N.Y., he 
received the M.A. degree from Columbia U. in 
1925. He retired in 1965 as a math teacher 
and administrator at Thomas Jefferson High 
Sch., Brooklyn. Survivors include his daugh- 
ter, Leila Levine Bomze ’52. 


Ella Evadne Van Bockern Longbon, Nov. 3, 
1987, in Springfield, Mo. Born Apr. 29, 1897, 
in Flora Vista, N. Mex., she retired in 1966 asa 
first-grade teacher in the Brunswick, Ohio, 
school system. 


Esther Julia Wiens McConihe, Oct. 11, 
1988, in Avon Park, Fla. She was born Nov. Zi, 
1900, in Blue Island, III. 


John Dayton Sands, Dec. 23, 1988, in Sid- 
ney, N.Y. Born Feb. 28, 1900, in Dover, N.J., he 
received the M.D. degree from Syracuse U. in 
1927. He retired from private medical prac- 
tice in 1965. He was a former president of the 
Central New York Oberlin Alumni Club. His 
wife, the former Zola Angeline Whitman ’20, 
preceded him in death in 1972. Surviving are 
two sons, including Richard D. ’51. 


1923 


Elisabeth Bartlette Thomas Wood, Dec. 3, 
1988, in Boca Raton, Fla. She was born Aug. 
26, 1900, in Elkhart, Ind. She was a former 
president of the Columbus (Ohio) Oberlin 
Women’s Club. Surviving are her husband, 
Harold S. ’23; her daughter, Patricia Wood In- 
glis 47; a granddaughter; a grandson; and 
two great-grandsons. 


Jean Harriet Kallenberg, Sept. 21, 1988, in 
New York City, after a long illness. A 1931 re- 
cipient of the diploma of the New York Sch. of 
Social Work (now the Columbia U. Sch. of So- 
cial Work), she retired after a long career in 
social work with various agencies in New 
York City. She was a former treasurer of the 
New York City Oberlin Alumni Club. Survi- 
vors include a sister, Helen M. ’27. 


Francis Hutchins, 
Berea College 
President Emeritus 


Francis Stephenson Hutchins ’23, presi- 
dent emeritus of Berea College, died No- 
vember 28, 1988, in Berea, Kentucky, 
having suffered a stroke. He was born Au- 
gust 19, 1902, in Northfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

While an Oberlin student he traveled to 
China as a representative to the Shansi 
Memorial Schools. Upon receiving his 
bachelor’s degree he returned to China 
as an instructor under the auspices of the 
Yale-in-China Association in Changsha, 
Hunan. After a year as instructor and act- 
ing head of the English Department at 
Shantung Christian University, he spent 
the following 11 years as Yale-in-China 
representative to the Hunan-Yale Medical 
College (now Hunan Medical College), the 
Yali Union Middle School, and Hua Chung 
College, Wuchang. During this period he 
earned the M.A. degree in international 
relations from Yale and became executive 
secretary of the Changsha International 
Relief Committee, which administered 
funds in the city of Changsha and in 
Hunan Province. : 

In 1939 he was invited to become presi- 
dent of Berea College, in whose 1855 
founding—for the purpose of educating 
the sons and daughters of Appalachians 
who had had no opportunity for a college 
education -Oberlin supporters and grad- 


Francis Hutchins 


uates played a major role. In becoming 
the college’s fifth president, he suc- 
ceeded his father, who had been presi- 
dent for 19 years and joined a family 
tradition of distinction in academe: his 
brother, Robert Maynard Hutchins '19, 
who died in 1977, had been president of 
the University of Chicago. 

Among the highlights of Hutchins’s 28- 


year presidency was the re-admission of 
black students in 1950 following an 
amendment of Kentucky’s Day Law, 
which prohibited black and white stu- 
dents from attending school together. He 
also established the bachelor of science 
degree in nursing as well as degree pro- 
grams in industrial arts and business ad- 
ministration. During his presidency the 
college’s budget and endowment in- 
creased fivefold. He was praised for guid- 
ing the college through troubled times: 
the last years of the Great Depression, 
World War II, the Korean War, and the 
turbulent years of the sixties. 

Following his retirement from Berea, in 
1967, he resumed the position of Yale-in- 
China representative, working for sev- 
eral years in Hong Kong before returning 
to Berea, where he continued to be active 
in development work, taught courses on 
China, and maintained an office in Hut- 
chins Library, named to honor both him 
and his father. 

He was a charter member of the NATO 
U.S. Citizens Commission and a director 
of the E.O. Robinson Mountain Fund, and 
he held a number of honorary doctorates, 
including one from Oberlin. He pre- 
sented the commencement address at 
Oberlin’s 115th anniversary commence- 
ment exercises. 

Survivors include his wife, the former 
Louise Gilman; three sons; one daughter; 
eight grandchildren; and one great- 
grandchild. 
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1924 


Sidney Willson Barnes, Dec. 18, 1988, in 
Rochester, N.Y, of pneumonia. He was born in 
Chicago Apr. 17, 1902. Having received the 
M.A. degree from Amherst Coll. in 1925 and 
the Ph.D. degree from Cornell U. in 1930, he 
taught physics at Cornell for 33 years, retiring 
as emeritus professor. He is survived by his 
wife, the former Margaret Noble; a son; two 
daughters; six grandchildren; and a brother, 
Howard C. ’31. 


1925 


Carl M. Bacon, Nov. 8, 1988, in North 
Ridgeville, Ohio, at age 85. He was born in 
Newman, Ill., and he graduated from U. IIli- 
nois in 1925. He was awarded an Alumni As- 
sociation Certificate of Appreciation in 1987 
for his various contributions to the College 
landscape, which include the beech arbor, 
named for him, between Hall Auditorium and 
the Allen Memorial Art Museum. He retired in 
1962 as a budget manager for Ralston Purina. 
He was preceded in death in 1980 by his wife, 
Charlotte. A sister survives. 


Margaret Curtis McKinney, Oct. 24, 1988. 
Born Feb. 24, 1903, in Saginaw, Mich., she 
received the A.M. degree from U. Michigan 
in 1934. 


1926 


Martha Frances Stiles Booth, Dec. 22, 
1988, in Tempe, Ariz. She was born Aug. 19, 
1903, in Ada, Minn. Before her marriage, in 
1939, she taught high-school English and 
drama. Surviving are her husband, Robert; 
two sons; two grandchildren; and a great- 
grandchild. 


Mary Elizabeth Murrelle Harris James, 
Oct. 9, 1988, in Elmira, N.Y. She was born 
June 17, 1903, in Towanda, Pa. 


Helen Bronson Treat Mentzer, Nov. 2, 
1988, in Xenia, Ohio. She was born June 11, 
1903, in Tallmadge, Ohio. In 1965 she retired 
as a high-school teacher of home economics 
and social studies in Windham, Ohio. Survi- 
vors include a son. 


Elizabeth Louisa Rugh Price, Sept. 27, 
1988, in Sevierville, Tenn. She was born Mar. 
18, 1905, in Shanghai, China. 


1927 


Paul Deran Bezazian, Oct. 11, 1988, in Chi- 
cago. He was born Mar. 29, 1906, in Provi- 
dence, R.I. He retired several years ago as a 
partner with Burton Brown Advertising, Chi- 
cago. He had been a member of the Alumni 
Association Publications committee and a 
worker in the Chicago-area development 
campaign. Surviving are his wife, Florence; 
two sons; a daughter; five grandchildren; four 
great-grandchildren; and his sister Roselle Be- 
zazian Kemalyan ‘31. 


Charles Clarence Crago, Apr. 21. 1987, in 
Orlando, Fla. He was born Aug. 27, 1904, in 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. He was a veterinarian. 


AQ) 


Victor Herbert Ewald, May 6, 1988, in 
Sandy Spring, Md., of Parkinson's disease. He 
was born Aug. 14, 1904, in Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. Surviving are his wife, the former Es- 
ther Wood ‘26; three children; nine 
grandchildren; and one great-grandson. 


Grace Bussing Sherrer, Feb. 24, 1988, in 
Wakefield, R.I. Born Oct. 4, 1896, in Buckley, 
Wash., she received the M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from Western Reserve U. (now Case 
Western Reserve U.). She was professor emer- 
itus of English at U. Rhode Island, having re- 
tired in 1966 because of ill health. Her 
husband, Frederick A. ’16, preceded her in 
death. Her daughter, Elizabeth Sherrer Brown 
‘40; two grandchildren; and several nieces 
and nephews survive. 


1928 


Ruth Tracy Millard Sumner, Sept. 9, 1988, 
in Windham, Conn. Born July 9, 1905, in Tur- 
key, she was a short-story writer and novelist. 
She is survived by her husband, Stanley; a 
stepson; a brother; and three nephews. 


1929 


May Elizabeth Taylor Campbell, Sept. 13, 
1988, in Rushville, Ind. She was born May 18, 
1901, in Raleigh, Ind. She retired in 1960 as 
supervisor of music for Rush County (Indiana) 
public schools. Surviving are two daughters, 
including Nancy Campbell Badger ’52; five 
granddaughters, including Julia Badger Ber- 
man '81; and seven great-grandchildren. 


Virginia Kane Engstrom, Dec. 28, 1988, in 
Lake Worth, Fla. She was born Feb. 7, 1908, in 
Kane, Pa. In 1936 she received the M.T. de- 
gree from the Duke U. Medical Sch. Survivors 
include a son, two grandchildren, and a sister, 
Florence Kane Johnson ’27. 


Ruth Elizabeth Jillard Motter, Oct. 2, 1988, 
in Basking Ridge, N.J. She was born Aug. 4, 
1907, in Nyack, N.Y. A 1933 recipient of the 
certificate from the New York Sch. of Social 
Work, she had been a caseworker for various 
agencies in New York City before her mar- 
riage to James T. Motter in 1937. Survivors 
include her daughter Joan Motter Ashworth 
6l. 


Muriel Johnston Spelman Newsome, Dec. 
14, 1988, in Redlands, Calif. Born Nov. 30, 
1903, in Elmhurst, N.Y., she had been a music 
teacher. 


Assen Ivanoff Nicoloff, Oct. 12, 1988, in 
Cleveland, as the result of a heart condition. 
Born July 20, 1905, in Radomir, Bulgaria, he 
received the A.M. degree from Northwestern 
U. in 1930 and M.S. degrees from U. Illinois 
and Western Reserve U. (now Case Western 
Reserve U.) in 1938 and 1959, respectively. He 
retired in 1973 as librarian of the Cleveland 
Inst. of Art. 


1930 


Albert Schneider Butzberger, Nov. 18, 
1988, in Holly Hill, Fla. He was born Sept. 20, 
1908, in Dover, Ohio. He had been a manager 
of the General Motors Acceptance Corp., Lo- 


rain, Ohio. Survivors include a brother, Wil- 
liam J. ’26. 


John Earle Hardy, Aug. 19, 1988, in Denver, 
Colo. He was born Aug. 4, 1908, in 
Grangeville, Idaho. He had been commercial 
sales superintendent for the Public Service 
Co. of Colorado, Denver. Survivors include his 
wife, Flora. 


1931 


Margaret Cowles Church, May 20, 1988, in 
Illinois. She was born July 13, 1910. A regis- 
tered medical technician, she retired in 1968, 
having been owner and director of Highland 
Park (Illinois) Medical Laboratory. 


George William Harwood, Aug. 1, 1988, in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., of a heart attack. Born 
Aug. 18, 1909, in Cleveland, he received the 
A.M. degree from Ohio State U. in 1932. He 
retired in 1970 after many years as a United 
Fund executive. He leaves his wife, Louise, 
and two daughters. 


Ralph Kenneth Lea, July 21, 1988, in 
Clearwater, Fla. He was born in Sandusky, 
Ohio. He was an organist and music teacher. 


Minoru Nakamura, Sept. 26, 1988, at age 
90. He was a 1923 recipient of the B.A. degree 
from Doshisha U. and a 1932 recipient of the 
A.M.t. degree from Oberlin’s Graduate Sch. of 
Theology. He retired in 1971 as a teacher at 
the Omi Mission, Omi-Hachiman, Shiga-Ken, 
Japan. Survivors include his wife, Katsu. 


Joseph Edward Waters, July 13, 1988, in 
Tampa, Fla. He was born in Cleveland July 15, 
1909. Survivors include his wife, Katherine. 


Helen Dolores Mineka Weed, Oct. 11, 
1988, in Charlotte, N.C., after a long illness. 
She was born Dec. 17, 1908, in Cyclone, Pa. 
She was a retired teacher. She leaves her hus- 
band, Lyle, and her son, daughter, and grand- 
son. 


1932 


Ina Marie Daw Fitzgerald, Aug. 16, 1988, in 
Lexington, Ky., after emergency surgery. She 
was born June 17, 1909, in Duncan Falls, 
Ohio. She was a retired organist and piano 
teacher. Surviving are her husband, Bernard 
32; a daughter; and five grandchildren. 


Russell Talcott Loesch, Jan. 12, 1989, in 
Lake Wales, Fla. He was born Dec. 30, 1907, 
in Garrettsville, Ohio. In 1935 he received the 
B.D. degree from Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal Sch. He retired from parish ministry in 
1975. He had been an Alumni Association 
class agent for the past several years and ear- 
lier served as Boston Alumni Club president 
and a worker in the 1960 Science—Conserva- 
tory Building Fund Campaign. His wife, the 
former Polly Francis, preceded him in death 
in 1981. Survivors include twin sons William 
R. and Robert K., both '63, and eight grand- 
children. 


1933 


Helen Naomi Kline Arnold, Jan. 22, 1988, 
in Cleveland, Ohio. She was born Nov. 7, 
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1911, in Massillon, Ohio. She had retired as 
media-center assistant at Orange High Sch., 
Pepper Pike, Ohio. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Vincent M. ’35. 


Arthur Howard Peterson, Nov. 24, 1988, in 
Greensboro, N.C., at age 78. He retired in 
1977 as controller emeritus and professor of 
business administration emeritus at Cornell 
U., where he received the M.A. degree in 
1934. He is survived by his wife, the former 
Helen Stone ‘32; two sons; and three grand- 
children. 


1934 


John Henry Murray, Jr., Dec. 27, 1987, in 
Union, N.J. Born Feb. 8, 1905, in Elizabeth, 


N.J., he received the B.D. degree in 1937 from 
the Union Theological Seminary. Survivors 
include his wife, Margaret. 


Frank George Raphael, Dec. 6, 1988, in 
Saint Clair Shores, Mich., after a long illness, 
at age 90. Born in Smyrna, Asia Minor, he 
founded the Jay-Are Paper Co. in Detroit in 
1935 and was its president for nearly 40 years. 
He had served as treasurer of the Detroit 
Alumni Club, a member of the Alumni Fund 
Committee, a member of the Annual Ad- 
vancement Fund Cabinet of the Alumni 
Board, and a worker with the National Major 
Gifts Committee during the Outlook Cam- 
paign for the 1970s. In 1938 he married Anti- 
gone Anagnost, who survives. The couple in 


1983 established the Frank and Antigone 
Raphael Scholarship Fund, an endowed fund 
that underwrites scholarships to Oberlin for 
deserving students from Anatolia Coll., in 
Thessaloniki, Greece, a university prepara- 
tory school with historic ties to Oberlin. See 
“Tappan Square Notebook” in this issue for 
more about the Raphaels’ scholarship. Also 
surviving are two sons, including Theodore D. 
67; a daughter; and four grandchildren. 


1935 

Kenneth Sanderson Cohick, July 17, 1988, 
in Whittier, Calif. He was born Sept. 17, 1911, 
in Newville, Pa. He was a retired geophysicist 
for the Shell Oil Co. Survivors include his wife. 
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Memorial Minute: 
Freeman Koberstein 
by Joseph Schwartz 


Freeman Koberstein, emeritus professor of pi- 
anoforte, died at age 74 December 14, 1988, 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, where he had lived 
since 1985, a victim of Parkinson’s and Alz- 
heimer’s diseases. 

Born April 1, 1914, in Glenwood City, Wis- 
consin, Freeman began his lifelong studies in 
piano as a young child. Reluctant to practice 
he nevertheless persisted, and by the time he 
was in high school it became clear that he was 
headed for a career in music. He began study- 
ing in Minneapolis, 60 miles from his home, 
with Theodore Bergman, a teacher who 
could trace his pedagogical lineage through 
Arthur Friedheim to Franz Liszt. 

Freeman in 1939 received the B.A. degree, 
magna cum laude, from the University of Min- 
nesota, where he was awarded both the He- 
len Dwan Prize and the Emil Oberhoffer 
Award for outstanding achievements in piano 
performance and scholarship. While an un- 
dergraduate he performed as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and stud- 
ied with Donald Ferguson, a pianist-scholar 
who had a distinguished career as a music his- 
torian and as a performer. Ferguson’s influ- 
ence led Freeman to value scholarship 
equally with performance and set him on the 
path of a multitrack career as pianist-teacher- 
performer. 

After graduation he was awarded a fellow- 
ship at the Juilliard Graduate School of Music, 
where he became a student in the most presti- 
gious piano studio in America—that of Olga 
Samaroff Stokowski, the former wife of 
Leopold Stokowski. Among her students at 
that time were two who became legendary 
names in the pianistic world, Rosalyn Tureck, 
the noted Bach specialist, and William Kapell, 
a brilliant virtuoso. 

World War II and the Nazis dictated an end 
to studies and the shape of the next four years 
for Freeman. He spent the period from 1942 
to 1946 in the armed forces, where his gifts as 
a pianist, as well as his linguistic ability in Ger- 
man, afforded him the opportunity to serve as 
a member of the army’s fine arts and monu- 
ments unit. His duties included performing 
for troops and civilian audiences, and he 
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noted among his most memorable perform- 
ances one given at the behest of the Queen 
Mother of Belgium to perform the Beethoven 
Emperor Concerto with the Queen’s Chapel 
Orchestra. 

Soon after severance from the service in 
1946 Freeman had the opportunity to play for 
Frank Shaw, who was then head of the Ober- 
lin conservatory. Shaw was so impressed with 
the young man that he urged him to apply for 
an open position at Oberlin. The piano faculty 
and council were equally impressed with the 
ex-GI, and so began an association that was to 
last 37 years. During his time at Oberlin he 
oversaw the development of hundreds of pi- 
ano students, many of whom moved on to ca- 
reers as professional musicians and teachers. 

Freeman's years at Oberlin were marked by 
quiet scholarship, steady growth, and explo- 
ration of his pianistic and intellectual capabili- 
ties. He performed often, and his repertoire 
included a range of music from Bach to the 
avant-garde. His performances were solid, im- 
bued with a warm tone and an easy and fluid 
technique of virtuoso caliber. He deplored the 


kind of playing that made “Bach sound like 
Chopin,” as he said, preferring performance 
that reflected careful consideration of the in- 
tentions of the composer and the demands of 
the style. The last program he performed in 
1978 was typical of the kind of programming 
that he liked to present: wide ranging in style, 
unmindful of technical difficulties, represent- 
ing known and little known music, and includ- 
ing pieces that, taken together, make for a 
solid and interesting grouping—in this in- 
stance a suite by Clementi, a late Beethoven 
sonata, and a sonata by Balakirev. 

Freeman used his sabbaticals to explore 
and study works by lesser-known 18th- and 
19th-century composers, incorporating that 
study into his teaching and playing. Among 
these composers were Clementi, John Field, 
Hummel, and Moscheles. He continued active 
study of the art of piano playing and worked 
with a number of world-class teachers, includ- 
ing Harold Craxton and Gyorgy Sebok. 

Freeman was often the host at gatherings 
where his culinary skills were put to fine use. 

Freeman’s service to the school and to the 
department were notable. In addition to run- 
ning a strong studio he served as a member of 
the Educational Plans and Policies Commit- 
tee, chairman of the piano department from 
1954 to 1955, and president of Pi Kappa 
Lambda for two years. 

After retirement he continued to live in 
Oberlin—attending concerts, traveling when 
able, and playing piano—until advancing 
poor health necessitated his move to a nurs- 
ing home in St. Paul. 

I treasure some personal memories of good 
times with Freeman: playing Stravinsky’s 
Concerto, for two pianos with him during 
Stravinsky’s residence in Oberlin; traveling 
with him to Alabama to attend the wedding of 
a colleague; sharing thoughts and gripes in 
the halls and lounge of the con. He was a kind 
and good-natured person, a considerate and 
helpful colleague—the kind of thoughtful 
scholar-teacher that made Oberlin the school 
it is today. Oberlin was fortunate to have had 
him for so many years. Freeman will long be 
remembered by his students, colleagues and 
friends; he shall be missed. 

Joseph Schwartz is Robert W. Wheeler Pro- 
tessor in Performance. This memorial minute 
was adopted by the General Faculty of Ober- 
lin College April 18, 1989. 
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Hugh E. Webber, June 22, 1988, in Tracy, Ca- 
lif. Born July 11, 1914, in Ludlow, Ill., he re- 
ceived the B.A. degree from Ohio State U. He 
retired as chairman of board of the Allex 
Corp. Survivors include his wife, Jeannine. 


1936 


Ralph Chaney Dixon, Nov. 6, 1988, in Saint 
Helena, Calif. Born Aug. 20, 1910, in Portland, 
Ind., he received the M.D. degree from U. 
Pennsylvania in 1940. He retired in 1980 from 
his private medical practice in Pigeon, Mich. 
Preceded in death by his wife, the former 
Betty Bruinekool '35, he is survived by two 
sons; two daughters; five grandchildren; a 
brother, Robert E. '37; and a sister, Norma 
Dixon Gill °37. 


Vivian Everhard Griffin, Nov. 28, 1988, in 
Massillon, Ohio. She was born in Canton, 
Ohio, Mar. 14, 1914. She had been president 
of Everhard Development, Inc., in Canton. 
Survivors include her husband, Charles. 


Fulton Koehler, Dec. 11, 1988, of a heart at- 
tack, in Edina, Minn. He was born Feb. 15, 
1915, in Minneapolis. He received the Ph.D. 
degree in 1939 from U. Minnesota. He was co- 
founder and senior vice president of Seismic 
Research Corp., a consulting firm in Houston. 
He is survived by three sons, a daughter, nine 
grandchildren, and two sisters. 


1937 


Ann E. Dyke, Oct 16, 1988, in Oberlin, after 
a long illness, at age 93. Born in Toledo, she 
was a graduate of Notre Dame Coll., Cleve- 
land. She is survived by her husband, Ray- 
mond A., and a niece. 


1938 


John Vernor Finch, Nov. 11, 1988, in Beloit, 
Wis. Born Mar. 4, 1917, in Madison, Wis., he 
received the A.M. degree from U. Wisconsin 
in 1940 and the Ph.D. degree from U. Chicago 
in 1951. He taught at Beloit Coll. from 1950 to 
1982, retiring as emeritus professor of mathe- 
matics. He is survived by his wife, Ilse; two 
sons; and a brother. 


1939 


Arthur Irving Stukhart, Dec. 20, 1987, in 
Brewster, Maine. 


1943 


Jeanne Eloise Crowley Martin, Jan. 4, 
1989, in Jacksonville, Fla. She was born Jan. 
21, 1922, in Billings, Mont. Survivors include 
her husband, John R. ’41. 


Margaret Hoyt Powell Pulsifer Toll, June 
26, 1988, in North Danville, Vt. Born Apr. 9, 
1921, she earned R.N. and M.N. degrees in 


Richard Bertal Kent, 
World War II Photographer 


Richard Bertal Kent ’46, a photographer 
who gained international recognition for 
his photographs of the liberation of Ger- 
many’s Dachau and Bergen-Belsen death 
camps at the end of World War II, died 
Oct. 13, 1988, in Corrales, New Mexico, 
after a long illness. 

Born Richard Bertal Hoar September 8, 
1922, in Newport, Rhode Island, he was a 
photographer for the Oberlin Review 
when he joined the Army at age 20. As a 
photographer for the Signal Corps news- 
reel-photography unit, he studied under 
George Stevens, who later won Academy 
Awards for his directing. 

Kent took some of the first photos of the 
Normandy invasion on D-Day and of the 
liberation of Paris. The Army recorded— 
on motion-picture film—hundreds of the 
official Holocaust photographs he took at 
the end of the war. Among his widely 
known photographs are those of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, and Joseph Stalin at the Pots- 
dam Conference, and shots of the linkup 
of American with Russian forces on the 
Elbe River. He also photographed the 
takeoff of the first transatlantic balloon 
flight, in 1978, and the first balloon flight 
across North America, in 1980. 

Having worked after the war as a com- 
mercial photographer and a news photog- 
rapher for an Albuquerque television 
station, in 1955 he established in Albu- 
querque Dick Kent Photography Studio, 


Richard Kent 


later Dick Kent Photographers, which he 
operated until his retirement in 1985. A 
Master Photographer, he had been 
elected to the National Council of Profes- 
sional Photographers of America and 
was a former president of the New Mexico 
Professional Photographers Association. 
Survivors include his wife, the former 
Edith Marie Hosier '46; three sons; a 
brother, John M. Hoar ’43; a nephew, An- 
drew Hosier ’72; and several cousins. 
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1946 from Western Reserve U. (now Case 
Western Reserve U.). She had a long career in 
nursing that included service in 1974 and 
1975 as a special pediatric nurse at a chil- 
dren’s center in Saigon. Survivors include son 
Job 75. 


1944 


Marjorie Jane Long Wilkison, June 2, 
1988, in Saint Petersburg, Fla. Born May 29, 
1923, in Asbury Park, New Jersey, she re- 
ceived the B.S. degree in 1945 from Glassboro 
State Teachers Coll. and the M.S. degree in 
1948 from U. Pennsylvania. She retired in 
1980 as a teacher for the state of Florida. 


1945 


Dorothy Shuman Sikkema, Oct. 15, 1988. 
She received the B.S.N. degree in 1971 from 
California State U., Long Beach, and the M.S. 
degree in 1973 from Indiana U. and hada long 
career in nursing. 


1947 


Richard Willard Combs, Dec. 11, 1988, in 
Rutland, Vt. Born July 2, 1926, he received 
the M.D. degree from Western Reserve U. 
(now Case Western Reserve U.) in 1951 and 
later became an anesthesiologist. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, the former Angela Wright 
'49, and two daughters, including Holly 
Combes Dorst ’74. 


Martha Hayward Estabrook, Nov. 25, 1988, 
in Oberlin, of complications arising from can- 
cer, multiple sclerosis, and a stroke. Born Feb. 
13, 1926, in Omaha, Nebr., she became a pri- 
mary-school teacher, and during her career 
taught in Massachusetts, Nebraska, the Far 
East, and South America. Preceded in death 
by her husband, Charles B., she is survived by 
two sons and two brothers, including Sumner 
C. Hayward ’38. 


1948 


Shirley Marie Ashton Bakke, Nov. 27, 
1988, in Wappingers Falls, N.Y. She was born 
Sept. 3, 1926, in Westfield, N.J. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, George W. 


Beverly Kearly Burke, Nov. 13, 1988, in Bay 
City, Mich. She took her own life. Survivors 
include a daughter. 


Andrew Rhodes Hutson, Dec. 20, 1988, at 
age 62, of lung cancer. Shortly after receiving 
the Ph.D. degree in physics from the Massa- 
chusetts Inst. of Technology he joined Bell 
Laboratories, Murray Hill, N.J., where he 
worked—serving as head of the semiconduc- 
tor and chemical physics department for 
many years—until his retirement in 1986. He 
leaves his wife, Rebekah, and their son and 
daughter. 


1949 


Bertha Mercedes DeGraw Miller, Sept. 27, 
1988, in Princeton, N.J. Born Dec. 30, 1926, in 
Havana, Cuba, she received the A.B. degree 
from U. Miami. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Henry K. ‘49. 
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Nikos Psacharopoulos, 
Williamstown Theatre Festival 


Cofounder 

Nikos Psacharopoulos ’50, artistic execu- 
tive director and cofounder of the Wil- 
liamstown Theatre Festival (WTF), 
considered the nation’s finest summer 
theater, died January 12, 1989, in Saint 
John, U.S. Virgin Islands, of colon cancer. 
He guided the WTF for 34 years, trans- 
forming it from a simple summer theater 
into one of international reputation. 

Born in Athens, Greece, he immigrated 
to the United States at age 19, and after 
graduation from Oberlin attended the 
Yale Drama School, where he received 
the M.FA. degree in 1954 and had taught 
since 1956. 

An early participant in Lee Strasberg’s 
Actor’s Studio, he ran the WTF for only a 
year before it was approved for equity by 
the Actors’ Equity Association. Founded 
to “do the kind of serious theater Broad- 
way gives attention to only on occasion,” 
as the director once said, WIF began 
drawing already successful and well- 
known actors, playwrights, directors, and 
scenic designers eager for the chance to 
work with Psacharopoulos despite low 
pay. Through the years he worked with, 
among many other leading artists, Austin 
Pendleton, Arvin Brown, Colleen Dew- 
hurst, Christopher Reeve, Blythe Danner, 
Sigourney Weaver, Olympia Dukakis, 
Christopher Walken, Dianne Weist, and 
Edward Hermann. 

Under his direction the festival grew to 
include a main stage, a cabaret, the out- 
door Free Theater, and the Other Stage— 
which is committed to new plays and has 
staged works by Sam Shepard, John 
Guare, David Mamet, and David Rabe—as 
well as special events and play readings. 
From a charter company of 26 the WIF 
grew into an institution of 300 people 
working on over 40 productions a sum- 
mer. 

By the end of his final season at WTF he 
had directed 98 of the 266 productions— 
including numerous stagings of all 
Chekhov’s plays (for the stage and PBS- 
TV), the American premiere of John Bar- 
ton’s The Greeks, Peer Gynt, many of 


Nikos Psacharopoulos 


Tennessee Williams’s plays (including 
The Glass Menagerie, starring Joanne 
Woodward, Karen Allen, and James 
Naughton), The Legend of Oedipus, and a 
wide range of 19th- and 20th-century 
classics. 

In addition to teaching private classes 
and at Yale, he had taught at various insti- 
tutions, including Columbia and New 
York universities, Williams and Amherst 
colleges, and the Circle in the Square 
Theater in New York. He had directed for 
the American Shakespeare Festival, the 
New York City Opera, and the New York 
Pro Musica, staging productions at the 
Kennedy Center, Westminster Abbey in 
London, and the Spoleto Festival. He also 
directed one of the first black musicals on 
Broadway, Langston Hughes’s Tambou- 
rines to Glory. 

“I will always support the Williams- 
town Theatre Festival,” playwright Ten- 
nessee Williams once said, “by giving 
Nikos my most valuable possessions—the 
people whom and the feelings which I 
have best known, the characters of my 
plays, the emotions of my poetry.” 

Survivors include a sister. His fiancée 
was Jean Hackett. 


nnn Eddy 


Sarah Louise Graham Younker, Dec. 2, 
1988, in Charleston, S.C., following a linger- 
ing illness. Born Mar. 19, 1927, in Franklin, 
Pa., she received the M.F.A. degree from U. 
Hawaii in 1966. She taught music at Baptist 
Coll., Charleston. Surviving are her husband, 
Barr D.; four daughters, including Ellen A. ’74; 
a son; her mother; a sister; and two brothers. 


1952 


Egbert Gotzian Driscoll, Jr., July 15, 1988, 
in Detroit, Mich., of an apparent heart attack. 
He was born Nov. 10, 1929, in Indianapolis, 
Ind., and received the M.S. degree in 1956 
from U. Nebraska and the Ph.D. degree in 
1961 from U. Michigan. He retired last year as 
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professor of geology at Wayne State U., where 
he had taught since 1961. He is survived by 
his sister Mary Driscoll Bryan '53. 


1955 


Robert Terrill Pillard, Nov. 28, 1988, in San 
Francisco, of a stroke. He was born July 18, 
1935, in Springfield, Ohio. Survivors include a 
sister. 


1958 

Edward Alan Lebit, Oct. 15, 1988. He was 
an attorney. Survivors include his wife, Bar- 
bara. 


1960 


Erica Reed Sherover-Marcuse, Dec. 15, 
1988, in Oakland, Calif., of breast cancer. 
Born Sept. 23, 1939, in New York City, she re- 
ceived a doctoral degree from the Goethe 
Inst. in West Germany. She was nationally 
known as a leader of workshops on unlearn- 
ing racism. Preceded in death by her hus- 
band, Herbert Marcuse, she is survived by a 
sister and two nieces. 


1961 


Carole Anne Taynton, Dec. 27, 1988, in 
New York City, of bladder cancer, at age 49. 
Born in Pittsburgh, she earned the M.A. de- 
gree at Oberlin in 1966. She was a free-lance 
art history lecturer and had worked for many 
years at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, as 
an associate lecturer. She leaves her mother 
and two sisters, including her twin, Jean Tayn- 
ton Lithgow ’61. 


1968 


Gilbert H. Lay, Sept. 4, 1988, in Jacksonville, 
Fla., of complications from AIDS. He was an 
organist, having worked for various churches 
in Massachusetts. Surviving are his mother, 
two brothers, two sisters, and a daughter. 


1972 


Elaine Marie Ciruzzi Pallut, Sept. 30, 1988, 
in Harrow, Middlesex, England. She was born 
Nov. 20, 1950, in Yonkers, N.Y. She is survived 
by her husband, Bernard; three children; and 
her mother. 


CORRECTION: 


The above photo is of C. Rufus Rorem '16, 
whose obituary appeared in the Winter 1989 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine accompanied by 
an incorrect photo. The editors regret this er- 
ror. 
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she will be president. (00 Associate Profes- 
sor of Mathematics Rudd Crawford is coordi- 
nating a program funded by a four-year 
$400,000 grant from the National Science 
Foundation to promote problem solving in 
the Cleveland public schools’ seventh- and 
eighth-grade mathematics classes. The foun- 
dation made the grant to the mathematics 
collaborative of the Cleveland Education 
Fund, which is related to the Cleveland Foun- 
dation. The College, through the Oberlin 
Teachers Academy, is a member of the collab- 
orative. 000 On research-status leave in 
France, Associate Professor of Psychology 
William Friedman has given invited collo- 
quia on children’s and adults’ memory for the 
time of past events. The colloquia have taken 
place at laboratories of the French National 
Center for Scientific Research in Grenoble, 
Paris, and Marseilles. 000 At a conference 
focusing on Soviet and East European filmma- 
kers—held in March at McMaster University 
in Hamilton, Ontario—Professor of Theater 
and Dance Daniel Goulding presented a pa- 
per, “The Films of Dusan Makavejev: Between 
East and West,” and served as a panelist, dis- 
cussing and summarizing the themes of the 
conference. Later that month Goulding deliv- 
ered a lecture at McGill University in Montreal 
in connection with a retrospective of Makave- 
jev’s films. 000 At a Metropolitan Museum of 
Art March symposium titled “The Great Age 
of Fresco from Masaccio to Titian: Restoration 
and Interpretation,’ Associate Professor of 
Art William Hood was a panel member, dis- 
cussing restorations of Italian mural paintings. 
O00 As a member of a national advisory 
group for Sigma Xi, the scientific research so- 
ciety, Professor of Government Ronald Kahn 
spoke on science for nonscience majors at a 
January conference on undergraduate educa- 
tion in science, mathematics, and engineer- 
ing. J00 Associate Professor of Ethnomusi- 
cology Roderic Knight recently presented a 
paper, “Protest Music in America, 1927- 
1987,” at a two-day symposium in Italy, “Mu- 
sic and Work,” organized by composer Lu- 
ciano Berio and sponsored by the Fiat 
Company. 00 “No praise is too extravagant 
for [Associate Professor of Piano] Robert Mc- 
Donald's playing,” wrote Sarasota Herald- 
Tribune music critic Florence Fisher in the pa- 
per’s February 18 edition. She was referring 
to his February 15 concert with violinist Isaac 
Stern in Sarasota, Florida. 000 Three com- 
positions by Professor of Composition and 
Music Theory Edward Miller recently won 
competitions. His string quartet was awarded 
a $2500 prize from the Putnam County Mu- 
seum of Parkersburg, West Virginia. His ‘“Im- 
ages from the Eye of a Dolphin” won the 1989 
competition for new chamber works spon- 
sored by the Hoboken Chamber Orchestra. 
The prize is $500. Miller’s “Beyond the 
Wheel” recently won first prize—$1000—in a 
competition for chamber ensemble music at 
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the University of Michigan in Flint. 000 In 
March Gustavus Adolphus College in St. Peter, 
Minnesota, conferred upon Professor of Sing- 
ing Richard Miller the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. In April Miller 
went to France to give master classes at the 
Paris Conservatory and the Marseilles Na- 
tional Opera School. (00 This January in 
Spain, at the Universidad de Cordoba, Associ- 
ate Professor of Sociology William Norris 
gave a paper titled “The State and the Favela 
[squatter settlement] in Post-’64 Brazil.” G00 
Associate Professor of Computer Science 
Richard Salter '73 has received a research 
opportunity award of $11,000 from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. He will use it this 
summer at Indiana University to research 
logic programming languages, important 
tools for artificial intelligence programming. 
O00 A proposal Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology Diane Schiano wrote has resulted in 
the Psychology Department receiving from 
AT&T $180,000 worth of equipment, includ- 
ing two 3B2/500 computers. The equipment 
will be used particularly in human cognition 
courses and for student and faculty research. 
ij0 The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has renewed Assistant Profes- 
sor of Physics John Scofield’s three-year 
grant to study high-temperature supercon- 
ducting thin films, paying $25,000 for the sec- 
ond year. (100 Associate Professor of Gov- 
ernment Benjamin Schiff has been named a 
Malone Faculty Fellow by the National Coun- 
cil on U.S.-Arab Relations. As a fellow, Schiff 
recently participated in a two-week Arab and 
Islamic studies program in Iraq and the United 
Arab Emirates. 000 The National Science 
Foundation, which has been supporting Pro- 
fessor of Physics Robert Warner’s research 
in nuclear physics continuously since he came 
to Oberlin in 1965, has awarded him another 
grant, this one paying $98,300 over a three- 
year period. Called “Nuclear Reaction Studies 
at Low and Intermediate Energies,” Warner’s 
project uses silicon detectors to measure the 
probability that a light projectile will hit a sili- 
con nucleus and initiate a nuclear reaction. 
C1010 A New York Times reviewer wrote in the 
February 5 paper that Associate Professor of 
Singing Carol Webber's (Class of 1965) per- 
formance the previous week at the 92nd 
Street Y “included most of the qualities for 
which song recitalists strive. She had some- 
thing to say about each piece; she differenti- 
ated among styles while retaining a manner 
of delivery identifiably her own; her control 
of dynamics and rhythm was precise and 
suited to detail work; ...and she communi- 
cated generously with the audience.” Qou 
Robert Weinstock, emeritus professor of 
physics, visited the physics department of the 
University of Trondheim in Dragvoli, Norway, 
in May and gave some lectures, including one 
on “the worm in Newton’s apple”—the fallacy 
that Weinstock detected in Newton's pur- 
ported proof, as published in the Principia, 


that inverse-square force implies conic-sec- 
tion orbit. 


President’s Notes 


S. Frederick Starr testified April 12 before 
the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
The title of the discussion topic was “The Gor- 
bachev Era in Perspective: The End of Ideol- 
ogy?” Historian and diplomat George F. Ken- 
nan inaugurated the hearings; Secretary of 
State James A. Baker spoke at the closing ses- 
sion. Starr told the committee that the initia- 
tive for reform in the U.S.S.R. has shifted from 
Gorbachev to members of the thousands of 
clubs and voluntary associations seeking to 
influence public policy. In recent months 
these groups have organized into federations 
and blocs, with more than 30 now calling 
themselves political parties. The U.S.S.R., 
Starr said, has become de factor a multiparty 
system, and Gorbachev must decide, whether 
to acknowledge this or seek to return to the 
U.S.S.R.’s Leninist one-party roots. 000 An 
article by Starr, “The Soviet Union: A Civil So- 
ciety” was the basis of an Olive Branch Award 
given to Foreign Policy Magazine, which pub- 
lished the piece in its spring 1988 issue. The 
award is given by New York University’s Cen- 
ter for War, Peace, and the News. 


Administrators’ Notes 


The February 26 New York Times published a 
second article on Edison, Musicians, and the 
Phonograph, a book coauthored by director 
of news services John Harvith and art mu- 
seum membership and special events admin- 
istrator Susan Edwards Harvith. Written by 
Hans Fantel and later syndicated nationally, 
the article concludes, “Though the book 
ranks as an admirable exercise of rigorous 
scholarship, the prevailing tone is that of in- 
formal conversation. That’s what keeps you 
turning the pages.” 
O00 Patrick Penn, 
dean of student sup- 
port services, has 
been elected to serve 
a three-year term on 
the board of trustees 
of Cleveland’s Schol- 
arship-in-Escrow (SIE) 
program, one of the 
two principal compo- 
nents of the Cleve- 
land Initiative for Ed- 
ucation. The initiative, announced in spring 
1987, is a partnership between the Cleveland 
public schools and the Cleveland community 
that also includes the School-to-Work pro- 
gram. SIE is designed to motivate Cleveland 
public-school students to graduate from high 
school and go on to college or postsecondary 
school. 


Penn 
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LETTERS continued 
American policy is poorly thought out, de- 
pends on dealing with totally unscrupulous 
individuals, and can only bring misery. 
Robert Wiese '73 
Germantown, Maryland 


It seems strange that I am writing a letter 
about a letter about a letter—it threatens to 
lead to an infinite regress of comments 
about comments about comments about 
comments that might lead nowhere. But I 
was bothered. 

I was bothered by Josh Fleischmann’s 
sarcastic counterattack to a letter protest- 
ing the visit by Calero, the Contra leader. I 
am sure Fleischmann had something real 
to say, but it was lost in the negative tone. | 
was especially bothered by the curious 
phrase “fascist liberal Newspeak.” Here's a 
little news about the word Newspeak. 

The word was coined by George Orwell, 
in 1984, his last, most famous but least typi- 
cal book, a grim caricature of the possibili- 
ties that he feared. His best work was as a 
journalist and political observer. 

In the Spanish civil war, he joined the 
fighting forces against Franco and wrote 
about it in his memoir Homage to Catalo- 
nia. If you’re going to call somebody a fas- 
cist, please read Orwell’s stuff because he 
had a pretty darn good idea of what the 
fascists were about. 

One of Orwell’s goals was to expose in- 
justice—to search for truth where party 
lines were not believable, lies were com- 
mon, and violence just kept going on. 

Who are the good guys, and who are the 
bad guys in Nicaragua today? I am sure that 
both Josh Fleischmann and Robert Baker 
(another letter writer on the subject) have 
good reasons to believe what they believe. 

In a situation such as the one in Nicara- 
gua, where it’s hard to know what to be- 
lieve, it might be a good idea to learn from 
Orwell's example as we try to figure out 
what’s going on. 

And please, whatever might be bother- 
ing you about the things people say, using 
phrases like fascist liberal Newspeak to at- 
tack people muddies troubled waters by 
twisting the language, which is exactly the 
kind of thing Orwell hated. 

Erik Nelson ’86 (graduate student, 
State University of New York 
College at New Paltz) 

Clinton Corners, New York 


Kwame Touré’s Speech 
Prompts Senator’s Response 


On February 15, 1989, Kwame Touré, for- 
merly known as Stokely Carmichael, spoke 
to a near-capacity audience at Oberlin’s 
Finney Chapel. Mr. Touré had been invited 
to speak by Abusua, Oberlin’s black stu- 
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dent organization. Although I was not 
present at Mr. Touré’s speech, I am deeply 
saddened by what I have heard and read 
about both the hateful contents of the 
speech and, more importantly, the rela- 
tively silent response of the Oberlin com- 
munity. 

According to several letters appearing in 
the Oberlin Review, Mr. Touré’s speech con- 
tained inflammatory and blatantly anti-Se- 
mitic statements, including several refer- 
ences to “Zionist pigs’’ and the 
all-too-familiar charge that “Zionists” con- 
trol the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties. The speech engendered virtually no 
response from the Oberlin administration. 
The Standing Committee on Pluralism and 
Equality (SCOPE), a College committee 
charged with strengthening minority inter- 
ests and facilitating the integration of mi- 
norities, distributed a letter which was re- 
ferred to by 23 Oberlin faculty members in 
the Review as “an insipid, timorous mail- 
ing.” 

lam not writing to suggest that Mr. Touré 
should be prevented from speaking, for Mr. 
Toureé’s First Amendment right to self-ex- 
pression must be respected to the same ex- 
tent as the free-speech rights of those who 
espouse ideas with which we agree. In- 
stead, | am advocating that the response to 
Mr. Touré’s hate-filled oratory should be 
more speech—speech that sends a clear 
and unequivocal message that racial and 
religious bigotry, in whatever form, is unac- 
ceptable and will not be tolerated, regard- 
less of its target. 

Mr. Touré’s virulence should not only 
alarm the Jewish community, which it did; 
it should unite everyone at Oberlin, regard- 
less of race or religion, who is against racial 
and religious hatred and cause them to 
stand up and speak out against Mr. Touré’s 
expressions of anti-Semitism. 

Unfortunately, organized, broad-based 
expressions of condemnation against Mr. 
Touré’s views did not occur. The silence fol- 
lowing the speech is all the more troubling 
in light of the well-justified response after 
the appearance of racist graffiti and white 
supremacist banners on Oberlin’s campus 
last spring. Following that incident, almost 
1000 people participated in a protest 
march, and the administration asked each 
academic department to study its sensitiv- 
ity to minorities on campus. 

Incidents of racial and religious bigotry 
are on the rise on college and university 
campuses across America. We, as alumni 
of Oberlin, must encourage Oberlin’s stu- 
dents, faculty, and administrators to work 
to achieve a level of tolerance, mutual sup- 
port, and respect that will serve as an ex- 
ample for other institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

Lee |. Fisher '73 
State Senator, 25th District of Ohio 
Columbus, Onio 


See “Tappan Square Notebook” in this is- 
sue for more on Kwame Touré’s appear- 
ance. Robert Panos, chairperson of SCOPE, 
responds (see below) to Senator Fisher.— 
Ed. 


Mr. Fisher calls for continuing communica- 
tion that prejudice and discrimination of 
every kind is unacceptable to the Oberlin 
community. I agree. Indeed, it was pre- 
cisely the need for such communication 
that prompted SCOPE to distribute a letter 
on campus indicating, in part, that discrim- 
inatory harassment based on race, ethnic 
origin, creed, religion, physical disability, 
sexual orientation, or gender should not be 
tolerated at Oberlin. 

That letter, drafted by the committee fol- 
lowing meetings with representatives of 
the Religious Life Committee and Oberlin’s 


Where IS Your 
Old Roommate? 


Soon locating fellow 
Oberlinians will be as easy as 
turning a page. The new Oberlin 
College Directory is moving into 
the next stage of production. 

Beginning in early May, 
representatives of Harris Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., will be telephoning 
alumni to verify their listings in 
the directory. The directory will 
list alumni by name in the alpha- 
betically-ordered section as well 
as by class year and geographical 
location in separate sections of 
the book. Also included in the 
directory will be a message from 
the Alumni Association and 
photos and information about 
Oberlin. 

You may reserve your 
copy when your Harris represen- 


tative calls. 
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Jewish community, was in direct response 
to events that occurred on campus follow- 
ing the speech by Kwame Touré. That the 
letter is “insipid” is, of course, a matter of 
opinion. The fact is that a timely public re- 
sponse was indeed made by an appropriate 
body of the Oberlin community duly con- 
stituted by the General Faculty. Further- 
more, response at the highest levels of the 
administration was made through Presi- 
dent Starr’s inquiries to SCOPE concerning 
the committee’s immediate responsibility 
to respond and about the committee's over- 
all effort concerning issues of pluralism at 
Oberlin. 

It is worth noting that SCOPE plans to 
present recommendations to the General 
Faculty for the establishment and imple- 
mentation of policy addressing all forms of 
discriminatory harassment at Oberlin. 
While we cannot legislate the kind of toler- 
ance, mutual support, and respect that we 
all seek to achieve, every effort that helps 
Oberlin move toward the establishment of 
new norms of acceptable behavior in our 
community should be recognized and sup- 
ported. 

I commend Mr. Fisher for his concern 
and his contribution to the ongoing dia- 
logue at Oberlin concerning these impor- 
tant issues. Oberlin’s alumni represent one 
of our most valued resources; your contri- 
bution to our overall effort is solicited and 
appreciated. 


Remembering the Work of 
Dr. and Mrs. Beittel 


The appearance of the obituaries of both 
Dr. and Mrs. Daniel Beittel ’23/’24 in the 
winter issue of the alumni magazine 
prompts me to add a few items about them 
that may not be generally known but that 
should be remembered. 

Daniel Beittel was president of predomi- 
nantly black Tougaloo College in Jackson, 
Mississippi, during the early stages of the 
southern civil-rights movement of the 
1960s. The campus of Tougaloo served as a 
veritable sanctuary for civil-rights workers 
at that time. Many a battered worker was 
taken into the Beittel’s home to recover 
from physical and mental damage. The 
widow of slain activist Medgar Evers was 
taken in and given employment by the col- 
lege. Attempts organized by the college 
chaplain to integrate several white 
churches in Jackson were made to try to 
prick the consciences of white churchgo- 
ers. 

As chairman of the Mississippi civil- 
rights commission, Beittel held many hear- 
ings to gather testimony from people 
whose voting rights had been denied—a 
most difficult job during a time when 
threats, intimidation, and violence were so 
common. The documentation thus ob- 
tained was made available to the U.S. De- 
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partment of Justice and and contributed 
greatly to the eventual passage by Con- 
gress of a federal voting-rights act. 
During a time when it has become fash- 
ionable to memorialize mainly the deeds 
of black activists, it may be appropriate to 
remember that many white folks, like the 
Beittels, also made substantial sacrifices on 
behalf of the civil-rights movement. 
Harold E. Zaugg °37 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


The Y and OC’s Chaplaincy 

It was a relief to find in Betty Gabrielli’s 
note (in “Letters,” Summer 1988 OAM) that 
the YMCA and YWCA secretaries of an- 
cient times, along with other predecessors 
of the chaplains, were not forgotten. We 
were not heroes, but it /s nice to be remem- 
bered. 

A few of your readers will be interested 
to know that Elizabeth Blakesley and I—we 
served as Y secretaries in the College in the 
1940s—are alive and kicking out here on 
the West Coast and still in lively touch with 
many Oberlin students and faculty mem- 
bers of the 40s and later. (Elizabeth lives in 
San Diego and I in Claremont, California, 
where in the 1950s I served the Claremont 
Colleges as chaplain.) 

I find it disturbing that Neil B. Kauffman, 
in his fine letter about my friend, the distin- 
guished David Byers, identifies Dave as 
“the first modern campus minister” at 
Oberlin. This makes Elizabeth and me pre- 
historic! The same lack of recognition is 
also reflected in the article about the chap- 
laincy (Spring 1988 OAM), which did not 
mention the Ys, a regrettable condition 
that Betty Gabrielli happily repairs in her 
summer-issue note. 

Judged by the amazing continuance of 
our connections with Oberlin people over 
the years, and taking ego involvement into 
account, I cannot believe that our work 
was premodern. One explanation may lie 
in the admittedly outworn idea of the 
YMCA and YWCA as official arms of the 
College. (Our salaries were paid by the Col- 
lege.) That became out of date years ago. 
For that matter—in the judgment of 
many—it was out of date in the ’40s! While 
student Ys continue successfully as useful 
voluntary organizations, they do not fit as 
formal parts of a college and may thus be 
regarded correctly as anachronistic. 

Looking back, the structure and title of 
our work in the 40s seem out of sync. Yet 
the mission may have been not only ger- 
mane to the needs of the academy then but 
also would be now. Remembering the work 
of the Ys—the issues of social justice tack- 
led, the conferences conducted, the work 
of the strong student cabinets, the excel- 
lent faculty advisory groups, the counsel- 
ing we furnished, worship in Fairchild, the 
intercollegiate relationships cultivated, the 


beautiful comradeships kindled, the faiths 
explored and celebrated—I am prepared 
(without a shred of objectivity) to compare 
the work done in the ’40s with the splendid 
ministries of the three chaplains in the 
1980s. True, we did not begin to touch Jew- 
ish and Roman Catholic students and fac- 
ulty members in the depth and with the 
knowledge furnished by the tripartite 
chaplaincy, but many of those souls took 
active part and leadership responsibility in 
the Ys of old. 

One must live as long as we have to know 
the meanings of the Oberlin connection. 
Our years at Oberlin were an initiation into 
the fellowship of Oberlin College. My wife, 
Martha, and I can testify that this fellow- 
ship reaches around the world and extends 
through a lifetime, for us 43 years so far. 
Inclusion in that rare relationship is not to 
be taken lightly whether our work was pre- 
or postmodern, whether remembered or 
forgotten. 

One more comment: | heartily endorse 
the tripartite chaplaincy. 

Robert Rankin 
Claremont, California 


Alumni Meet in California 
Recently I had my eyes examined at the 
Stanford Medical School. A second-year 
medical student, Emina Huang, took the 
preliminary data. During this time she 
mentioned that she was graduated from 
Oberlin College [Class of 1984—Ed.]. I told 
her I, too, was graduated from Oberlin. 
She told me she had received financial 
aid—the Lydia Lord Davis Scholarship— 
from the College. She then noted that my 
middle name was Lord and asked whether 
by any chance I knew Lydia Lord Davis. 
“She was my mother,” I replied. 
John Lord Davis 18 
Menlo Park, California 


Read further for additional information, 
sent to the magazine office by Debbie 
Jenkins, assistant director of the Oberlin 
Shansi Memorial Association.—Ed. 


John Lord Davis established a scholarship 
in the memory of his mother. His parents, 
Lydia Lord Davis and Francis Ward Davis, 
were among the original group of Oberli- 
nians who went to Shanxi Province in the 
late 1880s. His mother was responsible for 
the establishment of a school for girls in 
Fenzhou and then in Rencun, five miles 
from Taigu, Shanxi Province. His father 
was one of the Oberlinians killed during 
the Boxer Uprising. Later, Lydia Lord Davis, 
living in Oberlin, helped establish the 
Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association. Ac- 
cording to Emeritus Professor of History 
and East Asian Studies Ellsworth Carlson's 
Oberlin in Asia: The First Hundred Years, 
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1882-1982, John Lord Davis was the sec- 
ond representative to go to China under 
the Shansi program, following his brother 
Lewis ‘19. 


Bountiful Oberlin Memories 


I can remember the years at Oberlin better 
than what I did last week. Both daughters, 
Anne and Jean, graduated from Oberlin (in 
1964 and 1965, respectively—Ed.), and 
stepdaughter Rachel Sulman will this June. 

Studied in London for two years, also in 
Hungary and all over U.S.; earned an M.A. 
at Columbia. Survived quintuple-bypass 
surgery and other kinds of surgery. Still 
teaching continuing education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

I remember the elms at Oberlin and old 
Dascomb, Gieseking coming to play a pi- 
ano recital, all the teachers I had and what 
they said and why and tested it all my life. 

I remember in 1964 or ’65 Martin Luther 
King was speaker at commencement of 
daughter, and when Roosevelt closed the 
banks and when Freddy Artz told his won- 
derful stories and | got an A in Medieval 
and Modern History and when I gave my 
senior recital and the flowers across the 
footlights in Warner Hall and the Thanks- 
giving party faculty gave students and in 
one skit Reber Johnson [professor of violin 
and ensembles from 1926 to 1955—Ed.] 
was the bride (!) and Bruce Benjamin [asso- 
ciate professor of singing 1929-1934] was 
the groom. Mr. Johnson has a tasteful 
bridal outfit with veil across his face which 
hid mustache. Mr. Hall [James Hall, profes- 
sor of singing 1929-1934] played organ ac- 
companiment dressed in Salvation Army 
uniform and used huge binoculars to see if 
bridal party was coming. 

All kinds of memories crowd: huge disas- 
ters, small triumphs, large progressions 
into world of art, books, history, music, 
learning, growing. The years are precious 
to me, and I am deeply grateful for the 
memories. | remember the student recitals 
and am glad I heard all the tuba concertos, 
the double bass concertos, the Widor Sym- 
phonies, the terrified sopranos, the won- 
derful promise of development. 

It is a special place, Oberlin, and a 
blessed place, and the students are also 
blessed and lucky and know it. 

Blanche Rendelman Altshuler °35 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Oberlin Choir Appreciated 
| want to share my pleasure with hearing 
the Oberlin Choir perform recently in Co- 
lumbus. The audience reception was one of 
great appreciation. 

Such touring performances can only 
strengthen the already fine reputation 
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Oberlin now enjoys, and such events, 
which help make the public more aware of 
what Oberlin has to offer, can reasonably 
be expected to enhance the support that 
Oberlin receives from the community. 
Thanks, Oberlin. 
Chuck Hoisington 
Father of Amy Beth Hoisington '91 
Columbus, Ohio 


Fund Raising Questioned 


I want to tell you why I am not contributing 
to the Annual Fund this year. For decades I 
felt good about stretching a little beyond 
what I could afford for an annual donation, 
and then finally about giving a residential 
property under the Ten-for-Ten Plan [a pro- 
gram administered by Oberlin’s Office of 
Capital Ventures, directed by David W. 
Clark ’55—Ed.], all in warm gratitude to 
Oberlin for having provided me with a 
much fuller life and better understanding 
of it than I could have had without her. 

But in the past few years, the approach to 
alumni giving has changed so drastically 
that now a donor’s second thoughts might 
resemble those of a gold-brick-scam vic- 
tim, or of a March of Dimes giver who dis- 
covers that only 10 percent of his contribu- 
tion gets past the publicizers and 
administrators into use for human relief 
and research. 

What has happened to the gracious dig- 
nity of one or two annual letters from the 
College president or a class agent request- 
ing an alumnus to consider pledging what- 
ever and whenever convenient in support 
of his alma mater’s high-principled educa- 
tional excellence? Thus far I have received 
10 solicitations for a contribution to the 
1989 Fund, including three invasions of my 
leisure at home by telephone calls from al- 
leged undergraduates (working out their 
scholarships?), all in the unmistakable tone 
of professional fund raisers. 

I am told that these contacts arise out of a 
computer-based program that assigns to 
each alumnus a code number based on his 
estimated economic status and his historic 
degree of generosity. From a current Read- 
er’s Digest | learn that Oberlin’s average an- 
nual cost of tuition, room, and board has 
multiplied more than four times since 
1973-74 to $16,890, closely approaching 
the total at Yale (where urban-area living 
costs are much higher and the policy of in- 
flating tuition fees to boost prestige is noto- 
rious). In the same period, the cost of living 
has only slightly more than doubled. The 
Reader’s Digest article suggests the an- 
swer: that commensurate increases in col- 
leges’ gifts, grants, endowments, and in- 
vestment income are largely being held in 
reserve, while skyrocketing tuition fees 
and government subsidies pay for exorbi- 
tantly higher administrative costs (includ- 


ing dollar-seeking techniques and publi- 
city), and expenditures for research, li- 
braries, faculty salaries, and operations 
show relative decreases. 

I wonder when Oberlin will initiate a 
sweepstakes competition—for contribut- 
ing a “lucky number” amount to the An- 
nual Fund—to win an expenses-paid week- 


WINTER 
TERM 


January 1990 
WINTER TERM 


is a month of independent 
study or work done by all 
Oberlin students during Janu- 
ary. It gives alumni an oppor- 
tunity to offer students 
real-world experience through 
off-campus projects and stu- 
dents an opportunity to learn, 
mature, and explore. 


PROJECTS 


in the past have included 
activities such as: participation 
in scientific and academic 
research; internships in busi- 
ness, law firms, hospitals, 
social and governmental agen- 


cies; and individual instruction 
and apprenticeships in the 
arts. NO FINANCIAL REIM- 
BURSEMENT should be 
required from either party. 


STUDENTS 


make arrangements for their 
Own room and board during 
Winter Term. However, some 
directors also offer housing for 
the month. Many alumni and 
parents who cannot offer a 
project offer housing. We 
especially need housing offers 
in NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON, 
CHICAGO, and WASHING- 
TON, D.C. Students and hosts 
come to an agreement about 
costs, meals, and 
work-exchange. 


For further information, write to: 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
BOSWORTH HALL, 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 

OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 
Or call 216/775-8692 


end for two at the Oberlin Inn. Of course 
this wouldn’t do much for the alumni-par- 
ticipation percentage, but the excess of the 
gross “take” over the public-relations firm’s 
fees and promotional expenses should en- 
hance the fund. 

My objective in this letter is not to fo- 
ment a revolution against giving to the 
Oberlin Annual Fund, but only to call into 
question the crassly commercial methods 
of solicitation that have defiled recent cam- 
paigns. I think they insult the intelligence 
and education of the targeted alumni, and 
flout the admirable principles our college 
taught us. 

William W. Rinehart '36 
Panama City, Florida 


ALUMNI COLLEGE 
1989 


Historical Insight 
into Contemporary 
Latin America 


June 11-16 


Debt, democracy, diplo- 
macy, and drugs: these are 
the four major areas to be 
examined during the five- 
day 1989 Alumni College, 
taught by Stephen Volk, 
chair of Oberlin’s Latin 
American Studies Program 
and president and research 
director of the North Ameri- 
can Congress on Latin 
America. 


Housing choices are College 
residence halls or the Ober- 
lin College Inn. The $285 
registration fee covers all 
academic materials (includ- 
ing textbooks), field trips, a 
welcome dinner at the inn, 
meals in the residence halls, 
and a farewell banquet. 
Commuters pay a special 
rate. 

Write or telephone the 
Alumni Association office for 
a brochure or more informa- 
tion. 


(216) 775-8692 
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Richard Dunn, vice president of develop- 
ment and alumni affairs, responds: 


Oberlin’s approach to alumni giving has in- 
deed changed drastically in recent years. 
Twice as many alumni now support Ober- 
lin as did only five years ago, and Oberlin’s 
income from these donors also has dou- 
bled. 

There are many reasons for this change, 
but central among them is an overwhelm- 
ing agreement among Oberlinians that the 
College's needs are real and worthy of their 
support. 

The Annual Fund staff realized that di- 
rect mail alone could not meet the chal- 
lenge of financially strengthening Oberlin 
College. In addition to direct mail, phone 
solicitation and personal visits are funda- 
mental to the task of informing potential 
donors about Oberlin’s needs and opportu- 
nities, and our experience tells us they are 
effective methods to secure alumni sup- 
port. 

Oberlin spends less than 10 cents to raise 
a dollar; over 90 percent of a gift is spent on 
the intended purpose of the donation. This 
is very cost-effective fund raising. 

When the Development Office hears of 
people who do not wish to be solicited, it 
respects those wishes and no longer so- 
licits them. 


Calling Hebrew U. Alums 


As director of the American Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Hebrew University of Jerusa- 
lem, | am trying to locate men and women 
in the U.S. who have attended Hebrew Uni- 
versity. Many Oberlin alumni have taken 
part in the university’s overseas students’ 
programs, and we would appreciate help in 
locating them. Many thanks. 
Betsy Silverfine 
11 East 69th Street 
New York, NY 10021 


Oberlin in Print 

An alumna of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, | am always running into dy- 
namic and likable graduates of Oberlin, 
and I almost find myself wishing I had at- 
tended your school. Having missed my op- 
portunity, I console myself by keeping 
abreast of doings on the campus, and the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, which my 
friends receive, is a rich source of informa- 
tion. 

I was delighted when you inaugurated 
not long ago your “Oberlin in Print” fea- 
ture. And imagine my further delight when 
I came across another reference myself. 

In an opening scene of the film /nch by 
Inch, produced by Matthew Sterling in 
1985, two buddies meet in a dormitory 


room. The walls of this room are generally 
bare, with a striking exception: over the 
bed is displayed a crimson Oberlin pen- 
nant! 
I look forward to future issues. 
Stephanie Bowles 
Groton, Massachusetts 


In From Sea to Shining Sea Burton 
Roueche describes a meeting on a cross- 
county train with an art curator who is 
traveling around the country exploring col- 
lege art museums and who tells him that 
Allen is one of the best. 
Miriam Wachtel ’50 
West Orange, New Jersey 


My husband and I were watching the film 
True Believer, based loosely on a San Fran- 
cisco attorney who was a ’60s radical. The 
pot-smoking, “true-believing” lawyer has 
his idealism rekindled when he represents 
an Asian prisoner. 

An associate joins his one-man firm and 
eventually plays a critical role in winning 
fredom for the prisoner. Who was the asso- 
ciate? An Oberlin graduate! 

Ann Goodman Rapson ’77 
Oakland, California 


Expanding on Oberlin in Print, here are 
some references to Oberlin on “celluloid.” 

Oberlin was mentioned on a television 
episode of “My Sister Sam” (cancelled last 
year) starring Pam Dawber. Pam Dawber 
praises Oberlin and suggests that her sister 
apply. 

The main character on another can- 
celled TV show, “Foley Square,” also “grad- 
uated” from Oberlin. Don’t remember the 
character’s name but she was an assistant 
district attorney in the Manhattan DA’s 
office. 

Anonymous Alum 
New York, New York 


Where is Oberlin? 


There’s an Oberlin Avenue in Kinsington, 
California! 
Ellen McDonald '84 
Oakland, California 


In your burgeoning list of Oberlin refer- 
ences you probably already have noted the 
existence of Mount Oberlin; it is a peak in 
Glacier Park, Montana. I climbed it with my 
brother, cousin, and a friend in 1939. It is 
neither a difficult nor picturesque climb, al- 
though it gave us some trouble because of 
the slippery shale. I never have known why 
it received its name, but the reason we had 
for climbing it was my recent graduation 
from Oberlin. Perhaps one of your readers 
can explain the name. 
Paul F. Norton °38 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
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urviving at Oberlin 


Gearing up for a trip to the Allegheny National Forest, in Pennsylvania, EXCO wilderness- 


Photo by Emily Nunn 


survival-course leader Will Lewis hands out bags of granola to course participants, advis- 
ing them to consume their rations sparingly: “This is your food for the whole weekend; 


we're not stopping at McDonalds.’ 


by Susan Belcher ’89 


Map and compass reading, fire making, 
foraging, rope-bridge and shelter build- 
ing—subjects not often offered at Ober- 
lin, are being taught this semester. In 
fact, the class is so popular that 76 stu- 
dents had to be turned away from the 
course, called Outdoor Leadership and 
Wilderness Survival, which has an en- 
roliment limit of 10. 

The course is offered through Ober- 
lin’s 20-year-old Experimental College 
(EXCO), a program of free courses in 
traditional and nontraditional formats 
open to Oberlin students and townspeo- 
ple. The EXCO curriculum—from 
which students can elect up to five 
credit hours that count toward gradua- 
tion—changes each year as instructors 
conceive and design their own courses. 
This year’s categories include the visual 
arts, cinema and literature, history and 


Susan Belcher, student intern for the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, graduates 
this May with a degree in English. Con- 
sidering a career in journalism, she 
will spend the summer in England on 
the Student Employment Exchange 
Program. 


politics, languages, music, physical ac- 
tivities, self-improvement, social issues, 
and theater and dance. 

Like many EXCO courses, the new 
outdoor survival class is taught by a stu- 
dent. And instructor Will Lewis ’90, 
grandson of the late Professor of Eco- 
nomics Ben Lewis, comes well creden- 
tialed. For two summers during high 
school he attended the Skinner 
Brothers’ Wilderness School in Wyo- 
ming, where he became adept in white- 
water rafting, hiking, and other outdoor 
activities. Finishing up in the school’s 
Graduate Leadership Program, he went 
on to become a student leader in his 
high school’s outdoor-leadership group. 

Lewis's Oberlin survival course is ori- 
ented toward two class trips to Pennsyl- 
vania’s Allegheny National Forest. The 
first trip, which took place in April, was 
“extremely successful,” says Lewis: “No 
one got lost.” On the trip, the class split 
up into partners, then used a map to tra- 
vel to specified places without Lewis's 
direct supervision. He checked up on 
his students occasionally to ensure their 
safety, but the students did their own 
map-and-compass work. 


The second trip, planned for the end 
of the school year, will be more de- 
manding. It is the solo trip, and each 
class member will be dropped off alone 
in the forest on a Friday. Equipped with 
a tent, a bag of granola, a backpack, 
and one match, the students are ex- 
pected not only to “survive” but to meet 
together at a specified time and loca- 
tion on Sunday. Lewis will check the stu- 
dents only when they raise their signal 
flags. 

Lewis believes the large response to 
his class is due to a growing student 
concern for the environment and for 
endangered species. Their interest, 
Lewis says, is one expression of people's 
desire “to experience the environment 
for themselves, to get a first-hand ap- 
preciation for things that are endan- 
gered.” 

Lewis is working with the admissions 
office on a project to enable first-year 
students to go on a wilderness trip dur- 
ing the week before fall enrollment. 
Trekking through the wilderness is a 
valuable experience for first-year stu- 
dents, he says, because it is “a great way 
to meet people.” 


he first exhibition drawn from 
alumni private collections in over 20 
years, Oberlin Alumni Collect: Modern 
and Contemporary Art is the Allen Me- 
morial Art Museum’s contribution to the 
150th anniversary of the founding of the 
Oberlin College Alumni Association. The 
exhibition pays tribute to the long tradi- 
tion of teaching and collecting modern art 
at Oberlin. 

Devoted to the art of the past 100 
years, the exhibition brings together a rich 


and varied assortment of over 90 paint- 


Claude Monet, French, 1840-1926 


The Garden at Giverny 
1900 


Oil on canvas, 313/4 x 353/4 in. 
Signed and dated, lower right: 
Claude Monet 1900 


Collection of Ralph T. Coe 


Oberlin 
Alumni Collect: 
Modern and 


Contemporary 
Art 


ings, pieces of sculpture, prints, and draw- 
ings. Selections include early modern 
works by Cézanne, Toulouse-Lautrec, and 
Monet; American art of the decades be- 
tween World War I and World War II by 
Benton, Gropper, and Cadmus; works of 
the early New York School by Hans Hof- 
mann, Jackson Pollock, and Helen 
Frankenthaler; and today’s artists Eric Fis- 


chl, Jennifer Bartlett, and Joel Shapiro. 


A fully illustrated catalogue ac- 


companies the exhibition. 


